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RAMIE, 
Or “Chinese Nettle,” “China ' 
Grass,” “Rhea,” Ete. 
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ow with Mr. 8. H. Slaught.J 


France, Italy, and Hungary. It is 
worth in China $50 to $80 per ton, 
cleaned by hand. ‘This is done there by 
scraping the pellicle off the outside of 
the stalk, cut green, then peeling the 
bark, and with a bamboo stick rubbing 
out the mucilaginous gummy matter over 
a log, and repeated boiling, washing, 
and drying on scaffolds or roofs of their 





HE CULTIVATION OF | 
ramie in this country is a 
very important subject, and | 
pri bably no one in the 

United States is more fa- 

niliar with its value and the various uses | 
it can be put, and also its culti- | 





} 
to which | $0 
ation, than &. EL Slaught, of San Fran- | 
eiseo, Cal. who is now in Washington, | 


| 
D. ¢., making arrangements to start a | 
factory in the United States to convert | 
the ramie fiber into goods and thus create 
a market for it, which he claims is nec- | 
exary to be done before it can be suc- 
cesstully raised in this country. 

He savs ramie is a species of nettle, 
but thornless There are three to five 
diferent varieties, all suitable for this | 
climate, but they vary in excellence in | 


houses. For export, it is only partially 
ungummed. For their hand weaving 


| they strip this partially ungummed fiber 


into threads as long as possible, contain- 
ing, of course, thousands of fibers held 
together with gum, (saving the operation 
of combing and spinning,) which they 


| fasten, stick or tie together end to end, | 
making long threads in imitation of silk, 


which they weave into goods by hand, 
then boil and bleach out and color in the 
piece. 

This primitive way of working, which 
can only be done with the cheapest of 
labor, has deceived most of our ex- 


perimenters into the belief that the fibers | 


were long as the stalk, like flax and 
1emp, when in fact they are hollow 


leaves, of different lengths, according to 


the market from one to three cents per | growth of stalk, from two to six, or three 


ound, the best, which I recommend, | 
being worth six cents a pound net here, | 
in the rough as it comes from the de- | 
corticators, dried and baled. | 

Decortication itself is of a very sim- | 
ple nature, being to break, strip, or 
yeel the bark from the wood, to separate | 
the woody matter from the bark and | 
tiber, or “ribbons,” which must be done 
as fast as leafed and cut, or on the same 
day of cutting. It can be done to pay, 
by flail, treading with horses, or flax 
break, and shaken out ; or, more properly 
in these days, with a machine run by 
horse or steam power, and with four to 


| 
| 


to nine inches, and run from the bark’ 
to the wood all the way along up, | 


making it such an enormous grower. 


Want of knowledge of this, of course, | 
prevented success in their making ma- | 


chinery to prepare it to manufacture. 


But now that we have scientifically in- ; 


vestigated the fibers befure we undertook 
to build machinery, and found out just 


% 





sx men working two acres a day, easily. 
One machine will run through 120 acres 
in two months, and keep a gang of men 
busy all the Summer through. Ramie 


will grow in about that time if well | 





supplied with water—irrigation or 
patural moisture. 
ltamie should be cut green when about 
r or five feet high, and when it first 
ns to brown at the bottom of the 
Ramie will not ret like flax or 
, and thus must be broken green 
sum or glue sets to the stalks. 
run from the decorticator 
on al lless wire carrier through a 
drier, and baled at the exit for shipping 
to the fuetory, where it is, by processes, 
cleaned and ungummed and_ prepared 
for sand spinning. It is excellent 
to knit or weave into goods of superior 
quality, pure or mixed with wool, for 
Jen and worsted fabrics. 
er is of a very firm texture, 
and of uneven lengths, from two to six 
inches, or three to nine inches. It isa 
w ribbon, and thus takes dyes 
s of the brightest colors, 
a well as silk. It is not of such a 
is common silk, but par- 
is called dead silk in 
\| ladies know is most de- 
Silk is wound 
e cocoons from 800 to 1,000 yards 
bled in the winding seven 
ile ramie, being short, must be 
red and spun like raw silk, 
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It should 


ive gor ds. 





roken silk, and therefore is not mixed 
in the way sometimes 
made into thread, is 
u the body, the strongest 
parts 1 |. For the warp or filling, 
is tor the body of the 
be used for the raised 

or flowers, giving a beauti- 

wid exquisite shading. In 
‘tures it can be cut or graded 
even lengths and combed or 
a ‘id spun as a complete mixture, 
eK wool by its superior 
and finish, the wool 
B ‘he hap and warmth, the ramie, 


ell 


‘'g porous and cool for Summer 


Boke but 


‘ 
- il 


wth, gi 


Kane 


is not adapted to be worked on 
', cotton, or jute machinery. 

$30,000,000 
rsted and much more wool and 
(ls, as well as of $19,000,000 
Gas. sts Imported into the United 
ae ally. Ramie fiber, that ean be 


timated that some 


a iy by ~ Country, can take the place 
pr hy hey - and largely with our own 
Recher: wool and silk equal or excel 
forall other ete and finish, besides 
Mixed « ‘ OE gee in ramie goods pure, 
doubt, to an , wines or nave a 
ino end o) : . 1uch more. — There 
Ptrently, of ty uit to the possibilities, ap- 
Put Wie” Spe to which it can be 
le dina! {LOUEL we mot hasten to reap 
dental imp meng s5d Ol a as the inci- 
*uterprises, empl ould give to all other 
Warket) ployments, and home 
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we grown in China, Japan, 

jet Indi Cuba, Hawaii, Samoa, 

sail, ny 7 uatamala, Columbia, and 

tide ot the United States), in 
*, eorgia, Alabama, Louisiana 

alifornia, and Washington in 


tall ouantit 
ant) 1es ; i . 7 
WWantities, It is also grown in South 





what was wanted, it was easy enough to 
solve the difficulty, and we had a simple 
way to treat or finish it afterward, success 
| was attained. The farmer is not bothered 
| with the ungumming, which is the diffi- 
| cult part of the work, after the process 
of cleaning. 
factory. 


CULTIVATION. 


Ramie for fiber must be grown rather 
thickly on the ground, so as to grow 
tall, straight, and slender, without 
branching, and it takes a year or two to 
make a marketable crop at best; though, 
on the right kind of soil and proper at- 
tention, many stalks can be cut in six 
months suitable for fiber. 


may once in a few years stand over- 
hauling, like tearing up the surface and 
fresh. Gen. Bidwell, of Chico, Cal., has 
Some soils may need fertilizing, but I 
think better without for fiber ; especially 
with good irrigation, at least in Cali- 
fornia. 

As to planting the roots or cuttings, 
it can be done in various ways; but I 
have had early and extended experience 
in nursery and farming, as well as ae 
chinery and manufacturing; so lookimg 
to the end that the greatest success 
and efficiency might be attained, I 
will suggest this plan: Plow and pul- 
verize your ground well and deep, roll 
smooth, mark out as for corn, but make 
the rows six feet apart, plant the roots 
in the furrows from one to three feet 
apart, dropped like potatoes, and cover 
like corn; or you can stick the roots, 
butt down, slanting sideways, two or 
three inches deep and cover the top 








This is all done in the | 


It will im- | 
prove for some years, three at least, and | 


letting the roots in the ground grow up | 


‘ , | 
grown a patch good yet for 20 years. 


about an inch, or let it come almost or 
quite to the surface if the ground is 
not mellow and sandy and is moist to 
the surface, or liable to bake. Culti- 
vate well between the rows until the 
sprouts are up two or three feet high, 
when layer out to cover the ground in a 
bed four feet wide, leaving a space two 
feet wide between the beds to use and cul- 
tivate, from which you can procure roots, 
that spread out into these spaces, to re- 
plant or sell, without disturbing the 
beds. You will find it will pay you 
for some years to come to raise roots to 
‘sell, as a little demand will absorb all 
now on hand, and I have no doubt the 
price will double or treble before the 
rush is supplied. 

The first crop after layering can be 
cut with sickle by hand, and all the 
poor or branchy shoots can be layered 
to fill up any vacancies, or cut into cut- 
tings and planted like grapevine cut- 
tings. 

Now these two-feet paths can be kept 
open and used for cultivation, or, after 





/the four-foot beds have become solid, | 
ribbons or veins, running between the | 


can be allowed to spread full. 

| Ladvise this plan, as a four-foot bed 
can be grown solid thick sooner than 
six feet, and after that can be easily ex- 
tended. When roots become plentiful 
and cheap you can plant thickly all 


choose. It will take to plant an acre 
this way 2,500, 6 feet by 3 apart, or 
7,500, 6 feet by 1 apart, making the 
' first cost enough on a large scale, and 


ie ° ° ° 
; with layering and cuttings will soon 
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cover the beds. If planted this Spring 
a scattering crop can be cut in the 
Fall from the layers, and the next sea- 
son three or four fair crops can be ex- 
pected, and the next year your most 
sanguine hopes ought to be realized. 
Ramie is not a noxious weed in this 
country, does not spread over the coun- 
try by seed, is not hard to eradicate, 
dies with drouth, flood, or plowing out 
to sell the roots or replant. As to its 
| injury or drain on the soil, I must say 
that it has been over-estimated, as the 
comparisons have been made as with 
grain and fruit that grow and ripen 
grain, wood, fruit, seed or pits, which 
| makes the greater drain and from the 
_surface. The ripening of seed or pits, 
hardening of stem or wood, is much 
| more exhaustive of the soil than the 
| 





first or green part of the growth. Ra- 
mie should be compared with alfalfa 
more properly, but has some very im- 
portant advantages over that also. 
While alfalfa roots deep and draws its 
substance not mainly from the surface, 
but deep down in the subsoil, and far 
into the subterranean depths of moist- 
ure, it does not materially exhaust the 
surface, though in cutting green it is all 
removed, stalk, leaves and all, sold or 
used, hardly, if ever, returned even in 
manure if fed on the place; yet, if 
ripened for seed it exhausts the soil 
much more; while with ramie the roots 
also go down deep, not only one tap- 
root, but many, each stalk supplying 
its own, every joint or piece supplying 
them if detached from the mother roots. 
Ramie is always properly cut green, all 
the leaves, about two-fifths of the whole 
weight, being stripped and left on the 
field ; the wood and juice is separated 
and burned in dryers, and the ashes 





| year-old-grown patehes of ramie (that I 


over the ground at first planting if you | 
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can be returned with little trouble, so 
that nothing but the pure fiber need be 
| taken permanently away. 

|. Now, if an overgrown stalk should 
be cut, weighed and burned to estimate 
the loss, the result multiplied by the 
number supposed to be on an acre, it 
might be that “50 tons per acre” 
| might be estimated, which would give 
|& very erroneous impression from the 
real facts. I think the leaves and 
wood being returnéd, might add to the 
soil, together with ifrigation and the air, 
all, or uearly all, removed in the fiber, 
_and possibly more, in some cases at 
| least. Something is taken from the air 
_and water, and more brought up from 
the subsoil, or below. At any rate, I 
have seén as fine stalks on 10,15 and 20- 








have been told had not been fertilized 
and not much watered) as i could wish 
to raise. About five tons green stacks 
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THE ARMY WORM. 
| Life and Habits of a Destruc- 
tive Pest. 











L. O. HOWARD, ENTOMOLOGIST. 
{Circular No. 4, Department of Agriculture.] 





GENERAL APPEARANCE AND METHOD 
OF WORK. 

N THE MONTHS 
of May and June, 
and sometimes as 
late as July, wheat, 
oats andother 
small grains, corn, 
timothy, blue grass 

J and other grasses, 

4 but seldom or 

- never clover, are 








can be expected off an acre each cutting, 
making a thousand or more pounds of 
| fiber, or three or four thousand pounds 
in a season of three or four cuts. 
|  Ramie fiber musf not be bleached be- 
fore sold to or used in the factory, 
as it needs diflerent treatment for dif- 
ferent uses, and you must not be de- 
| ceived by long, fine, bleached or un- 
‘bleached samples, a8 there is no practi- 
cability in them. © Ramhie is not ungum- 
med if long, and eamnot be used in that 
| condition except hy hand, and then 
must be prepared, while green and fresh, 
by hand. We wait no hand work, and 
cannot compete with foreign labor in 
that way. So do not be deceived by 
| gaudy showings. 

Bales of it have® been made long and 
shipped from the South, 12 to -20 
years ago, and found unsalable for profit 

| to this country, amd spoiled for their 
'uses in Europe by hand or otherwise. 
We want plain, practieal, working ma- 
terial. 

It must be thoroughly and econom- 
_i¢ally, by two separate processes, dental 
[and ungummed ip the factory, and 
then it is as free and pure as wool, 
ij camel’s hair or alpaca, and cut to even 
lengths, or separated into two, four and 
six to nine inch lengths, will comb or 
card and spin as readily by machinery, 
and if properly done is of full strength 
and gloss. ‘The farmer, except for curi- 
osity or satisfaction, does not need to be 
a manufacturing expert to pass on the 
machinery or fiber. He simply, neces- 
sarily, wants to be satisfied that he can 
put into bales and sell the raw material, 
and roots maybe, enough for several years 
to pay him for planting, raising and 
marketing, as well as or better than 
anything else he can raise, and that he 
will get a better market for his 
other products, and be able to buy a 
superior article of goods for less money 
than is possible without it. If he can 
make $80 to $100 per acre on a large 
number of acres for several or many 
years, and never ‘fess than $50 clear, 
and double or quadruple his market, 
and that at home,’ instead of chances 
abroad ; get his goods for less than half 
or one-fourth of the price he now pays; 
get a genuine, durable article that will 
wear four times the length of time the 
adulterated article he now pays a big 
price for; builds up his country, makes 
his property valuable, I think is worth 
a little effort and faith, even if there is 
a good deal of work and maybe some 
few mishaps to start with. 


New Way of Raising Potatoes. 

The new method of growing potatoes 
in the South is a valuable innovation on 
the old way. ‘The first crop, planted in 
March, is now ripe, _ Seed from this first 
crop is planted in July and August. 
The seed selected is planted in beds 
thickly, in the same manner as sweet 
potatoes in the Spring for sets. The 
cuttings are made quite thin and planted 
closely in the beds and lightly covered 
with soil. As soon as they sprout they 
are planted in trenches and_ covered 
lightly first, the covéring being increased 
as the plants grow, The vines are left 
to grow until they are cut by the frost. 
They are then removed and the. ground | 
covered with litter fo keep out the frost, 
and the potatoes ate left in the ground 
until Spring. 

This new method:js worth millions to 
the South. It gives to it the whole 
market for seed potatoes for the future. 
For this second-cropseed keeps without 
-sprouting until late ip June or July, and 
‘thus supplies the Shmmer markets of 
the North with.the bést kind of potatoes, 
uninjured by growing, and crisp as when 
newly gathered, And, in addition, 
when taken from the ground in Janu- 
ary, they sell im. the; Northern markets 
for the prices.of muda-grown ones, 
and are as fresh: an@ better than they 
are. -This is only gne of the new re- 
sources of the South arising from its 
mild climate that afford profit to the in- 
dustrious and enterprising farmers. But 
it is by no means an insignificant addi- 
tion to the income of the Southern 





occasionally over- 
run bv multitudes of naked striped 
caterpillars about an inch and a quarter 
long and a quarter of an inch in diam- 
eter, when full-grown, rather dark in 
appearance and closely resembling Fig. 
1. They usually travel in one direction 
| from one field to another, destroying 
| the crop as they go. They have a 
| habit of climbing the seed stalks and 
| cutting off the heads of timothy grass 
and of the small grains. 

DISTRIBUTION. 

The army worm seems to be an in- 
| diginous North American insect, and on 
this continent is most abundant in the 
United States east of the Rocky Mount- 
ains. Isolated specimens have been 
found in England and South America, 
and the moth has been captured in 
India, Java, Australia and New Zea- 
land. It is nowhere known as an 
especially destructive species, however, 
outside of the United States. The re- 
gion in which it especially flourishes ex- 
tends from eastern Iowa to Maine and 
from northern Texas to northern Ala- 
bama. East of the Blue Ridge Mount- 
ains its southerly range as an injurious 
| species extends only to northern North 
Carolina. The moth is often captured 
outside these limits and frequently in 


factor in agriculture. 
The adult insect 
a brown moth 
with a white spot on 
the center of each 
fore-wing, as indi- 
cated in Fig. 2. The 
eggs are very minute 
and white in color, 
round, and are laid 
in strings of from 
two or three to 15 
or 20. They are 
pushed by the ovi- 
positor of the female 
moth down into 
the inner base 
of the terminal 
leaf sheaths of 
grasses or grains, 
(See also Fig. 2.) 
A strong effort is ap- 
parently made by 
the female moth to 
conceal them. They 
are laid most abund- 
antly in the thickest 
tufts of grass, which 
customarily spring 
up in pastures over 
spots where cattle 
have dropped. In 
the vicinity of old 

fodder stacks the Nore: full-grown 
grass usually grows (From Comstock.) 
high, and this also is a favorite place 
for egg-laying. The moths do not con- 
fine their egg-laying operations to such 
localities, however, and the eggs have 
been found in old cornstalks, thrust 
under the sheath, and even under the 
bark gf;old cedar posts. 

Th@®tggs are hatched in from eight 
to 10 days and the young caterpillars 
feed for a time in the fold of the leaf, 
growing rapidly, and finally consuming 
entire leaves. 

Under ordinary circumstances, and 
when not present in great numbers, the 
larvee feed mainly at night, and in 
damp, cloudy weather, remaining hid- 
den during sunshiny days. In this re- 
spect they resemble in habits the closely 
allied cutworms. They reach full 
growth in three or four weeks, burrow 
into the ground, and transform to the 
brown pup shown in Fig. 2. In this 
condition they remain in the Summer 
time on an average about two weeks, 
when the moth again appears. 

The number of generations each 
year varies with the climate and the 
season. There are in the more northern 
States, two or three generations, and 
perhaps six in the more southern States. 

We have said above that the insect 
normally feeds by night and hides by 
day, and to this habit is due the fact 


is 





Fig. 1.—The Army 








farmers.— New York Times. 


that, although the army worm is pres- 


ent every year all through the region 
especially indicated in a previous para- 
graph, it is only noticed when it be- 
comes excessively abundant, and this 
occurs usually only at intervals of sev- | 
eral years, 

With a favorable succession of | 
seasons the insect multiplies in geomet- | 
rical ratio, and at last becomes so nu- | 
; Merous as to necessitate migration for 

food. It then travels and feeds during 
, both day and night, and it is then that 
the insect becomes very injurious and 
that reports of great damage are heard. 

The insect passes the Winter nor- 
mally, as do most of the related cut- 
worms, in the half-grown caterpillar or 
larval condition. In the South it also 
undoubtedly hibernates as a moth, 
and there is some evidence that it may 
pass the Winter occasionally, although 
exceptionally, in the egg state. 

The injurious brood may be the first, 
second or third. The over-wintered 
larvie may occasionally be so abundant 
as to attract notice, but in the majority 
of cases it is the offspring of these over- 
wintered individuals which cause alarm. 

















considerable numbers, but the caterpil- | REMEDIES AND PREVENTIVE MEASURES. 
lar does not seem elsewhere to be a} 


are in vogue, the army worm will never 


In general it may be said that the 
worms are more apt to make an inju- 
rious appearance in a rainy Spring or | 
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Fig. 2.—The Army Worm (Leucania uni puncta): 
Moth above, pupa below, and eggs in natural 
position in a grass leaf—all natural size. (From 
Comstock.) 
early Summer following a season of 
comparative drouth, The present sea- 
son (1894) bears out these conditions in 
the Eastern States, and asa matter of 
fact the army worm has been more 
abundant in certain eastern sections 
than it has been since 188%, 


There is never any demand upon 
this office for remedies for the army 
worm until it is almost too iate to do 
any immediate good. There are cer- 
tain old-time measures which may be 
adopted to protect certain fields from 
advancing armies, like the plowing of 
a furrow with its perpendicular side 
towards the field to be protected and 
the subsequent dragging of a log 
through the furrow to keep the earth 
friable and kill the worms which have 
accumulated in the ditch, and another 
is the sprinkling of a strip of pasture or 
field crop in advance of an army with 
Paris green or London purple in solu- 
tion. In fields which the caterpillars 
have already entered there is little 
which can be done for their destruction 
which does not also involve the destruc- 
tion of the crop. The fields may be 
sprinkled by means of a_ broadcast 
sprayer with an arsenical solution, or 
they may be rolled with a heavy roller 
where one is at hand and the ground is 
level, or a flock of sheep may be sent in, 
which will result in crushing most of 
the worms by trampling. 

In the great majority of cases, how- 
ever, these latter measures are unneces- 
sary, for the reason that nature herself 
almost always takes a hand in the re- 
duction of the excessive numbers of the 
insect, either by unfavorable weather 
conditions or by the excessive multipli- 
cation of natural enemies and parasites, 
so that it is extremely rare that we 
hear of one army-worm outbreak imme- 
diately following another. 

In general, therefore, it may be said 
that, as soon as the worms are discoy- 
ered to be exceptionally numerous in a 
given field (and, as a matter of fact, 
they are at first almost invariably re- 
stricted to the immediate neighborhood 
of some definitely limited, permanent 
breeding place), all energies should be 
devoted tothe protection of the sur- 
rounding crops by the means mentioned 
above, and the destruction of the worms 
in the fields first attacked may be safely 
left to the last. 

There are many localities in which 
the army worm is never seen, or, rather, 
is never known to be injurious, and 
these localities owe their exemption un- 
doubtedly to the unconscious use of pre- 
ventive measures. Clean cultivation, 
rotation of crops, cleaning up fence 
corners, close pasturage, the burning 





ae 
| edges of swamps (not in swamps, fos 
the insect must have comparatively dry 
earth in which to pupate) or in accé 
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upon true grasses, the farmer who h 
once suffered from army-worm atta 
may easily prevent its recurrence b 
Winter burning or by rotation and 
clean cultivation. 

In cases where the worms have af, 
ready entered a valuable field of wheat 
before the farmer has become aware of 
their presence and too late to render 
ditching of any avail, some little good 
may be accomplished if the majority of 
the worms are full grown, or nearly 
full grown, by the old method of “ drags 
ging the rope.” Two men, each having 
hold of the end of a long rope, are sent 
through the field and the rope is 
dragged over the heads of the grain. 
The backward jerk of the stalks jars 
the caterpillars to the ground, and they 
are unable to ascend to the heads again 
for some little time. ‘Dhis a laborious 
process, however, and has to be repeated 
almost immediately. It is only to be 
undertaken where the number ye feat 
in a field is comparatively small, an 
where these are, as before stated, ful 
grown or nearly full grown, since in 
this case they will stop feeding and 
enter the ground in a day or two. 

NATURAL ENEMIES. 

There is almost no prominent injuris 
ous insect in whose economy natural 
enemies play a more important part 
than the army worm. We have said 
above that in the great majority of 
cases actual destructive measures against 
army worms which have once taken full 
possession of a grass field are hardly 
necessary. This is because of the fact 
that generally not more than one worm 
out of a thousand escapes death from 
parasitic or predaceous insects. Where 
the army worm follows its normal habit 
and feeds only at night, remaining hide 
den during the day under the surface of 
the ground at the base of some tuft of 
rank-growing grass, it is protected from 
these natural enemies, but when the 
migratory instinct drives it forth and 
perverts its normal habit, causing it to 
march unprotected during the day, the 
swift-breeding tachina flies attack it at 
once, multiply most rapidly, and in 
connection with its other parasites and 
with the predatory ground-beetles, re- 
duce its numbers once more to the non- 
injurious point. We have said this is 
generally the case; there may be excep- 
tions, but we have never seen one. It 
is important, however, for the farmer to 
be able to recognize the appearance of 
a parasitized worm, as in this way his 
confidence in the future may be re- 
stored. 

We show at Fig. 3 the head and 
front segments of an army worm bear- 
ing eggs of the red-tailed tachina-fly 
(Nemoraa leucanir). The eggs are 
white, oval, less than one-sixteenth of 
an inch long, and are glued fast to the 
skin of the caterpillar, usually on 
the back of the front segments. 
From half a dozen to 50 or more of 
these eggs may be attached to a single 
caterpillar, and from each hatches @ 
maggot which penetrates the body of 
the army worm and ultimately destroys 
it, unless the caterpillar should happen 
to cast its skin so soon after the eggs are 
laid that they do not have time to 
hatch. The adult tachina-fly resembles 
a rather large house-fly, except that it 
has a red tip to its abdomen. Hun- 
dreds and thousands of these flies are 
usually seen buzzing about a field in- 
fested by the army worm, and their 
presence should be welcome to the 
farmer. 

The extent of the parasitism of the 
injurious brood of the army worm may 
be indicated by two instances from our 
personal experience. In 1880 we vis 
ited a large tract of land planted im 
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Fig. 3.—The Red-tailed Tachina-Fly, with its 
larva at left and its puparium at right; below 
is the fore part of the body of an Army Worm 
with Tachina eggs attached, somewhat en- 
larged. (From Comstock.) 
timothy grass in the vicinity of Ports 
mouth, Va. A search for hours during 
the hot part of the day failed to show a 
single worm which did not bear tachina 


eggs. In 1882 we visited wheat fields 





over of waste grass land in Spring or | 
Fall are all preventive measures of | 
great value, since, where these methods | 
be able to get a migratory start, or, in 
other words, it never becomes so abun- 
dant as to necessite migration. 

Bearing in mind the fact that the in- 
sect breeds normally in rank grass, 





such as is usually found along the 


in the vicinity of Huntsville, Ala., 
which were then being overrun by 
this insect. Here, although a number 
of worms were noticed which did not 
bear tachina eggs, they were destroyed 
by ground-beetles to such an extent that 
when we attempted to catch an adult 
moth a little later in the season by 
means of trap lanterns and sugar, we 
were unable to secure a single specimen, 


New Series.—N o. 60. a 


dentally overfertilized spots in pasture ‘ 
lands, and that it feeds normally only ‘ 
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An Towa stock grower says that the 
* keynote of profitable stock growing and 
farming can be summed up in one word— 
clover.” 


If you have not made provision for a 
crop to cut green, it is not too late yet to 
prepare fora drouth. Corn, oats, clover, 
Spring rye and such crops are good. 

The man that can improve his stock 
without introducing new blood . proves 
himself worthy of using the best thor- 
oughbreds that money can buy. 

An animal that cannot yield a profit 
bas no place on the farm; the more a 
farmer keeps of such the sooner he will 
mortgave the farm. 


1 





Anthrax. 


Anthrax has been known and: de- 

scribed for over 2,000 years. .“Ma- 
lignant carbuncle,” “blain,” “splenic 
fever,” “charbon,” and many other 
hames mean anthrax. It is caused by 
the baci!/i anthracis, minute, rod-shaped 
organisms, which multiply with incon- 
ceivable rapidity when they once enter 
the system of sheep, cattle, or other ani- 
mals. It has been calculated that one 
bacillus will produce 5,000,000 others 
inside of 24 hours. Infection comes 
from the contamination of pastures, 
water supply, etc., by the excreta of dis- 
eased animals. 
% In different outbreaks, and even in 
individual cases in the same outbreak, 
the destructive lesions described vary 
somewhat in their seat and intensity. 
In cattle, the intestines, spleen, and liver 
are usually prominently affected. In| 
some acute cases the brain and central 
nervous system bear the brunt of the 
attack, and, without premonitory symp- 
toms, the beast, while eating or at work, 
reels, falls, suffers violent convulsions, or 
is quickly comatose, and death may 
oecur withina few minutes. Sometimes 
the mouth and throat are primarily 
affected, constituting gloss-anthrax, and 
this form is not infrequent in cattle and 
commen in pigs. Notoriously the dis- 
order most frequently occurs on rich, 
deep, alluvial soils, often along river 
banks—-situations most suitable for the 
preservation of the bacteria. The high 
temperature usual from June to Sep- 
tember proves most favorable to the 
sporulation of such organisms, and hence 
the prevalence of the disease during 
Summer and early Autumn. Animals 
in good thriving state appear specially 
susceptible to anthrax. 

For prevention of the disease in cattle, 
affected subjects must immediately be 
isolated, their excretions and _ the 
premises they have occupied thoroughly 
disinfected, and their carcases, un- 
skinned and unopened, buried in graves 
at least four feet deep. 
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Castrating Calves. 

The usual method is for a handy man 
to place the calves on their buttocks and 
support them in that position; draw 
each hind limb so that the hoof is brought 
up underneath the elbow of the corre- 








sponding fore limb, and secure the legs 
in this position by a strap or piece of 
rope placed round the cannon bones. 
The operator, whose hands, knives, and 
clams should be cleansed and disinfected 
by washing with soap and water, and 
moistening with carbolic lotion, grasps 
the scrotum so that the testicle is pressed 
toward the end of the purse, and with a 
sharp knife makes an incision through 
the skin and subjacent tissues about one 
and a half inches to two inches in length, 
from above downwards and reaching 
nearly to the point of the scrotum. The 
protruding testicle is seized, the cremaster 
muscle divided, and the cord drawn out 
erin? to allow of a pair of wooden 
or 6! ms being placed around the 
cord. The clams are closed, and with a 
sawug Aigyement of the knife the cord 
is divided, The clams are cautiously 
loosened. “In older animals any bleed- 
ing is stayed by touching the oozing 
artery With a red-hot iron. If the six 
months’ calves have been fasted for 12 
hours there will, however, be little or no 
bleeding, nor any untoward effects. 
Thousands of young calves are castrated, 
like lambs, without any clams, 
Seeltiediibmontes 
What Cold Storage Does for the Pre- 
servation of Meat. 
“Years ago packing could only be 
done in cold weather ; for artificial means 
of removing the heat, a removal of which 
is essential to preservation of the meat, 
were unknown. Nowadays, the outside 
temperature cuts no figure, and no 
modern pecking house is without its ex- 
tensive chemical apparatus for artificially 
chilling the rooms in which fresh meat is 
stored. ‘These vast rooms are practically 
aimtight boxes with double walls, floors, 
ceilings, and doors, packed with some 
non-conducting material, and a net work 
of pipes of various sizes. Through these 
pipes a current of brine circulates, chilled 
y the action of ammonia, and by this 
agency the temperature may be lowered to 
any desired degree. In some of the rooms 
only a moderate temperature is nec- 
essary, tay, 40 degrees; in others, the 
temperature must be constantly below 








the freezing point, and the sight of pipes 
covered with icespangles six inches 


thick, as well as the overcoats and over- 


Cost of Pork. 


If it is assumed that one bushel of 
sound corn will make 104 pounds gross 
of pork, then we shall have the following 
food cost of pork at the various prices of 
corn: 


Corn per bushel, Pork per pound. 


10 cents. .95 cents. 
is « 13 
a 1.90 
25 ' 2.40 
. a) 9 = 
3 313 
40 oo 
ca 475 


This, of course, is only the food cost, 
and makes no account of labor, capital 
invested, etc. 


SHEEP AND WOOb. 


Shearings. 


The sheep was the only animal selected 
by the wise Creator of all things as a 
type of the mediator between fallen ma 

and an offended God. 


Wool cannot be grown to the best ad- 
vantage from the backs of poor sheep 
any more than good crops of grain can 
be grown on thin, rundown soil. 

Lambs up to the age of 15 months or 
two years are much more susceptible to 
the attacks of internal parasites than ' 
older sheep, because of the softness and 


juiciness of their tissues. 


The sheep is the only animal that 
furnishes material year after year, during 
its life, to clothe the human family, and 
finally cheerfully gives its body as a 
most acceptable article of food to its 
owner. 











Unless compelled to raise money by 
the sale of clips, we would advise putting 
the wool in a clean, dry place, and quit 
worrying about it. This is no time to 
sell wool; it is a time to hold on; after 
the elections are over values will ad- 
yance. 


Be sure to sow rape on well-prepared 
soil at any time up to Aug. 15 for the 


heard now, and nev¢t By men _ know 
whatthey are talking ere was 
a time ot some @pitigs Condemned the 
size of the Merind ®s%ep small. ‘These 
calumniators have beth gilenced by the 
ce of the who want a 
carcass of 5@eor 60 pounds, with the fat 
and lean evenly distrifiuted throughout, 
which the Merino readily furnishes. The 
market discriminates the big, fat 
kidneys and an outer layer of fat that 

sheep can 


no one eats. e 
An experienced handler of 

tell at a glance what kind of “luck” a 
flock owner will have at lambmg time 
by looking over the ewes. To such a 
man the ewe flock reads like a book. 
If they are scrawny, constipated-—a 
nervous, fussy set, the chances are there 
will be little if any milk for the lambs, 
and nothing can be done to save the 
puny little things, that ought never to 
have been born into the world. If, the 
ewes are over fat, they will be lanquid, 
stupid—a plethorie condition wholly 
unfit for successful motherhood. On the 
other hand, if the ewes are in fair con- 
dition, bright and alert, calm and com- 
placent, ready for their rations, strong 
and vigorous, there need be no appre- 
hensions as the yeaning approaches. The 
lambs will come strong, hungry, and 
willing; the ewes will become mothers as 
naturally as buds become flowers. There 
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The food cost also increases very | 
rapidly with every month that the pig | 
lives. At the time of littering the-pig | 
should weigh about three pounds, and at | 
the end of each month should weigh as 
follows : 


Ist month, 15 pounds, 
2d 30 ee 

ad a 
4th ‘ . Bee 
Sth “ 103 
Gth ‘ 155 26 
_—”™ —_— = 
Sth ‘ - ie 
%h * = “* 
10th =‘ 300 SS 





The Sheep Raisers Should Perfect Their 
Organization. 

At no time since 1867 have the sheep 
raisers been so nearly of one mind and 
heart as at this present time. This has 
come mainly because their interests have 
been assailed by political enemies backed 
up by the fereign wool growers and a 
maudlin sentiment of theoretical, bigoted, 
un-American, unpatriotic sophists. There 
never has been any question as to the need 
of National protection; the American 
wool grower under present conditions 
cannot hope to compete with the cheap 
conditions of the world in American 
markets. This feeling is unanimous, and 
has brought the sheep raisers to be a unit 
in every section of the country. The | 
relations most desirable and should 

continue. It would foster the industry 

if extended in a liberal, generous spirit | 
among sheep breeders and flockmasters. 
In this organized form, sheep raisers, | 
sheepmen, would be a power in good | 
times, as they are now under gloomy | 
surroundings. There is much to be done | 
besides the political side of the question, | 
which now feels the force of the organi- | 
zation in the Congress of the United 
States. We would suggest that National, 
State, County, and neighborhood sheep 
associations discuss theories and prac- 
tices that are helpful at every meeting. 
Let such be a feature of every meeting. 
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“The All-Purpose Sheep.” 


This is an old fad with theorists in 
sheep affairs. It sounds well, and is rather 
catching to those who know nothing | 
about practical sheep husbandry. There 
is no all-purpose sheep any more than 
an all-purpose horse or cow, or an all-pur- | 
pose man. ‘There are all-around good | 
sheep, the same as all-around good men, | 
which means they average well on com- | 
| 
| 
| 
! 





mon lines. The great demand is for | 
special-purpose sheep. ‘To illustrate: If | 
a man wants wool, every intelligent, 
well-informed man would point to wool 
breeds. If mutton is wanted there is a 
special breed for each sort of conditions. 
This is successful sheep raising in a nut- 
shell. 
a 


Pen Notes. 


Blue grass is best for sows and pigs 
in Spring, followed by clover later in the 
season. Qats, barley, and peas furnish a 
pofitable change of pasture. 





Air-slacked lime scattered over the 
floor or ground of the pig pen will make 
pigs more healthful and destroy bad 
odors. 


Guard against worms in the young 
pigs by giving constant access to plenty 
of salt and wood ashes. A little asa- 
fetida in the slop twice a week will act 
as a good tonic. Plenty of grass or 
vegetables are also good. This is the 
advice given by an old swine-grower. 


It takes very little grain to keep hogs 
in thrifty condition when they are at 
pasture. Grain fed at this time gives 
much larger return than will the in- 
| creased quantity given when the hogs 
are put up for fattening. The clover 
and grass they eat are less valuable for 
the nutriment that they contain than 
they are for keeping digestion in good 
order, so that the richer food given may 
do the most possible in building up 
frame and putting on fat. 


As long as wheat is as low and pork 
as high as it is, it is going to pay 
better to feed the grain to the hogs than 
to ship it. It is claimed that wheat 
close on to $1 a bushel can be profitably 
fed to porkers selling at $4 per 100. 
But like all other profit-making oper- 
ations, this must be done with wisdom. 
Wheat makes bone and muscle faster 
than corn, and thus should only be fed 
to young and growing hogs, which should 
be fattened and finished off on corn. 





Experiments are now being made 





shees of the workmen, tell us that we are 
In these 


in a below-zero atm: sphere. 


with compressed hay for paving-blocks. 
The hay, after being pressed, is soaked 


cold rooms flesh may be preserved ua- | in a drying oil, which, it is claimed, ren- 


tain ] fer an i j fi ite . ” 


ders it indestructible, 


| farm. 


| they ever get it done or not. 


lambs. 
the most complete and reliable pasture 
for lambs, for ewes being fitted for the 
ram, and for sheep to go into Winter 
quarters successfully. 


The sheep was the only animal pos- 
sessing fitting characteristics to be chosen 
as a symbol of innoceuce. _ It is a beauti- 
ful tribute that the sheep should be placed 
“on the right hand,” symbolizing the 


It grows in six weeks and makes | 


will be possible mishaps that require the 
; attention and skill of an experienced 
, shepherd, but such instances are rare if 

the ewe flock has been carefully handled 

during the latter period of pregnancy. 

All this will the old shepherd see, though 
| if conditions are bad he will not say 
i much if he is your friend; if he don’t 
| like you he may tell you the truth. 





| We think better of Nero. He levied 


fortunate reception of the righteous in \ heavy tax on dogs. 


acre of this invaluable food plant and 
know for himself if it is what he so much 
needs. ° 


> 
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Rations for Lambs. 
The Minnesota Experiment Station 


gives the following summary of the re- 
sults of a lamb-feeding experiment : 

1. Corn fed with hay produced 20 
cents profit per lamb more than barley | 
fed with hay, when corn was valued a 
$13.04, barley $14.52, and hay $7 per 
ton, average prices throughout the State 
at that time. 

2. When one-tenth oil meal, costing 
$27.87 per ton, was added to the grain, } 
the lambs fed corn with hay produced 
27 cents profit more each than those fed 
barley, oil meal, and hay. 

3. Rating the profits proportionately 
on grain and hay according to the cost 
of the amounts of each fed, the corn fed 
with hay produced 80 cents per ton 
more than the barley when fed to Jambs. 





an addition of one-tenth oil meal, about 
$2 more per ton was received for the 
corn than for the barley. 

5. With the corn worth $13 per ton, 
or 363 cents per bushel, the barley was 
worth, as shown by the lambs, $12.30 
per ton, or 294 cents per bushel; the 
“screenings” (90 per cent. small wheat 
grains and edible weed seeds), about 
$10.35 per ton; the small wheat (90 
per cent. small, shrunken wheat), $10 
per ton; the wild buckwheat (90 per 
cent. wild buckwheat), $9.56 per ton, 
and the pigeon grass seed (90 per cent. 
pigeon grass seed), $9.40 per ton. 

6. The feeding value per ton for sheep 
may be calculated with fair accuracy by 
first determining the total percentage of 
grains of wheat, oats, barley, and edible 
weed seeds and floury particles of such 














Improved Saxony Ram P:iz: Winner, No. 1, and Improved Saxony Ewe No. 17, Bred and Owned by John G. Clark, 


Lagonda, Washingt.n Co., Pa. 





the final reckoning of the human family 
by the righteous Judge. 


Spring time brings so much work that 
some of the plans and imtentions so care- 
fully studied, the results of experience, 
are likely to be overlooked or, worse yet, 
crowded out by the routine work of the 
It is the custom of most farmers 
to “get around to” a thousand and one 
things “as soon as they can,” whether 
A word 
must be spoken again for water and 
shade in the pasture; make big and safe 
provisions for water, and put the shade 
for stock up on the higher ground. Let 


the sheep sheds be so low that colts and 


cattle cannot go under them and disturb 
the sheep. 


No one can question the statement so 
often referred to in this paper, that sheep 


| husbandry belongs to agriculture, and 
|must exist in this country so long as 
| agriculture is the prominent industry of 


the American people. To exist, there 
must be profit in the business, since there 


cannot be interest in a business that does 


not justify the investment of capital and 
the devotion of time and energy, unless 
it affords a reasonable remuneration for 
the same. On this basis the inquiry is, 
How can a farmer find a way to reason- 
able profits? The reply would be, By 
going straight along, watching the 
corners, keeping close to the front lines 
in breeds and flock products, and relying 
upon the natural facilities the market de- 
mands, and the skill that experience has 
brought and made available. 


A friend complains that we are saying 
too much about politics, and wants to 
know if plain, old-fashioned, practical 
questions are not of greater importance 
to the wool grower and stock raiser? In 
reply we say yes and no. If the threat- 
ened legislation was not of such vital sig- 
nificance, so far reaching, so overwhelm- 
ing and ruinous to the present and 
future welfare of the live-stock industries 
of the country, we would gladly confine 
all discussions to the principles and prac- 
tices of breeding and managing live- 
stock. Is it not a fact, though, that 
stockmen are driven into a corner by 
politicians, and that they must either 
contend for their rights or be ruined? 
We can’t see it in any other light, and 
until these questions are settled, we pro- 
pose to sound the danger signal as long 
as there is a hand raised to wrong and 
ruin the sheep and stock industries of 
this country, and then quit. 


The breeders of Merino sheep are very 
generally giving prominence to the 
mutton qualities in selecting and breed- 
ing to such characteristics, early ma- 
turity and better feeding qualities as are 
generally approved of the best mutton 
breeders. It is found that this breed 
readily responds to ail that is required of 
them. They were always easy keepers, 
fattened readily when well fed, and as 
young sheep gave a quality of mutton 
equal to the world-renowned Southdowns. 
Many unkind criticisms were indulged 


{ in as to the quality of Merino meat, but, 


: we =e—daitie 
upon the poorest specim 8 

that had passed their usefulness as wool 
bearers, and in no sense fitted for the 





Dwarf Essex Rape for Sheep. 


More than 150 years ago the English 
farmer had to look for a more reliable 
food supply for his flocks and herds than 
had for centuries been depended upon. 
With the improvements in this direction 
began that steady progress in better 
breeds that made England the head- 
quarters of the best domestic animals in 
the world. The basis of this was turnips, 
| beets, clover, rape, and a long list of 
; plants some of which the American 
farmer as yet knows but little about. 

The Canadian farmers have taken ad- 





not as a whole, but as we now kuow 
from the success of a few enterprising 
spirits whose methods were but little 
spoken of until very recently. One of 
these factors was the growing of rape, 
whereby an advantage was gained which 
they studiously tried to retain to their 
own benefit in the culture of sheep, in 
fattening lambs for the States’ markets, 
in raising stud sheep for the American 
farmers—in leading the fine stock breed- 
ing of this Continent. 

We believe the time has come when 
the farmers of the United States must 
find not only cheaper feeds, but an ample, 
uniform supply that partially obviates 
that severe change from green to dry 
and from dry to green feed again—a 
change that stunts the growth and tries 
the stamina of domestic animals every 
Spring and Fall, and prevents the highest 
development of the animals; the cer- 
tainty of dry weather in the Fall by 
which pastures are dried up, a shortage 
of feed when stock Jose condition, and 
young stock becomes stunted. 

The inquiry is often heard, What can 
be done to save our lambs in the Fall 
and early Winter? What can be done 
to prevent the ravages of internal para- 
sites? This subject has really become a 
serious matter with sheep raisers. It is 
believed that scientific investigations now 
in process will give better information 
than now prevails, but we believe the 
most hopeful relitf ‘nfast come from a 


Fall that gives that thrifty, vigorous 
health that overcomes the ever-present 
parasites, 7. ae 

We know of no plant that can do this 
so well or so cheap as English Essex 
Dwarf Rape. It has done for England 
and Canada what the. farmers of this 
country want. It grows as a catch crop 
or as a special crop; it gives a large 
supply of valuable feed for all kinds of 
stock ; it does not require harvesting—in 
short, it seems to be just what is wanted 
by the stock farmer to bring his young 
stock through the Fall and to Winter 
quarters in good flesh and form. 

The inquiry about this plant has in- 
‘creased so much of late, that we wish 
to again state to readers of THE AMERI- 
cAN Fakmer that there was a bulletin 
sent out by the Secretary of the U. 5S. 
Department of Agriculture on rape, its 
uses and culture, one year ago. Every 
sheep farmer needs this little work and 
will get it by writing # his Congressman 
or to the S himself. Ask for the 
Rape Bulletin, by Prof. Thos. Shaw, of 
the Ontario i Experiment 
Station, published in 1893. 

We ask every sheep raiser to try an 











grains and seeds, and giving this three- 
fourths the value of corn or barley at 
ruling prices. If there are present 
enough mustard, pig weed, or other 
bitter weed seeds to make the flavor de- 
cidedly bad, a less valuation must be 
made on account of less feeding value. 
Seeds of noxious weeds also count against 
the value of the sample, as the manure 
will scatter them on the farm unless es- 
pecial care be used. The straw, chaff, 





steady food supply in ‘the Summer and 


pieces of weeds and other similar ma- 
terials, forming a larger or smaller part 


| of the screenings, have little value on the 
vanced ground in improved live-stock, | farm where roughage is very cheap, and 
hardly need be taken into account. 


7. It paid well te feed one-tenth oil 
meal in the grain rations, both when 
feeding corn and when feeding barley. 

8. The pens of lambs which made the 
most clear profits in increased value 
above cost of grain and hay at prices 
named in table, were those fed cracked 
corn with one-tenth oil meal and those 
given a fairly good sample of wheat 
screenings. The pen-fed barley gave the 
least profits per head. 


Manure and Fertilizers. 

With ordinary farm or stable manure, it 
will generally pay to use some potash for corn; 
125 to 150 pounds of muriate of potash has 
given profitable results. —Prof. Brooks, Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural College. 

Very true, farmyard manure is rather 
one sided, having an excess of nitrogen, 
and avast amount of organic matter, 
which will keep up nitrification in the 
soil, but is deficient in potash. But we 
have long been of the opinion that the 
cumulative process of indirect fertili- 
zation for all of the ordinary grain sale 
crops of the farm is decidedly better than 
to apply these manures and fertilizers 
directly to the sale crop. And then the 
effort to help out the deficiency in the 
stable manure by adding potash to it, 
while good in itself, is rather an uncertain 
and indefinite practice, and makes the 
proper distribution of the potash difficult. 
The corn crop is always better if planted 
upon a buried sod, and the sod is always 
Nbetter if manured the year before it is 
buried. The place for all the manurial 
accumulation of the farm is on a sod that 
is to be plowed for corn the foilowing 
year. The sod is helped, and gives 
better results during that year and the 
manure is gotten into better condition to 
feed the ensuing corn crop than if ap- 
plied firstly to it. The sod needs the 
potash, too, and should get it all over. 
So after putting all the manure you can 
make on the sod, give it in addition all 
the potash and phosphoric acid you can 
afford. They will not get away from 
you. The wonderful absorptive power 
of the soil will hold them for the future 
crop, and the well-fed sod will give you 
a bigger crop of corn for it. With that 


ever nitrogen may have escaped in top 
dressing the sod will be made up many 
times over. I would advise the use of 
not less than 200 pounds of muriate of 
potash per acre on the sod, and that the 
home-made manure be made to stretch 
as far as possible. The manure can be 
hauled out on the sod all Summer as fast 
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1. Piccadilly Cireus, London. 

2. Durham Castle, England. 

’. Hall of Knights, Royal Palace, Berlin. 
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| i. Interior of Pompefian Museum. 
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7. Statne of Peter the Great, St. Petersburg. 
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Theaters, ete., together with Earth’s Fairest and Most 
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inspiring Scenes, all forming « } 
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. Native Street in Ceylon. 
. Arlington Cemetery, Arlington, Va 


11, Tn the Thousand Isiands, Canada. 
2. Mission of San Antonio, Caltfornia. 
13. Cathedral of ima, Peru. 

14. The Tomb of Canova. 

15. Niagara Falls in Winter. 


16. Jupiter Terrace, Ye lowstone Park. 
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of the Parts from No. 7 to No. 20, can 
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SIGHTS AND SCENES OF THE WORLD. 


To the Coupon Department, 
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Sights and Scenes of the World, to 


SPECIAL COUPON. 
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as made, and thus save the enormous 
waste of leaving it in the yard, and the 
hurry-skurry to get it on land to be 
planted in the Spring. 

Use your manure and your fertilizers 
to feed a sod and trust the sod to feed 
your crops, and you will never be dis- 
appointed.—W. F. Massry. 

vinnie 


Egyptian Cotton. 
The rapidly-increasing importation of 





Egyptian cotton into this country is at- 
tracting much attention. It is claimed 
to be.the result of planting American 
Sea Island cotton seed on the banks of | 
the Nile. Its color is light brown, and 





the fiber is fine, soft, and lustrous. It is 
very long; the fiber of Sea Island cotton 
sometimes reaches two inches, while that 
of ordinary American cotton is about | 
one inch. Egyptian cotton averages 
about an inch and a quarter. It has | 
altogether superseded lisle thread, and | 
made extensive inroads upon the use of | 
Sea Island cotton, as it is much cheaper. 
It is used for Balbriggan underwear and 
hosiery, for thread and other special 
objects. The Lambeth Rope Company, 
of New Bedford, Mass., uses about 1,000,- 
000 pounds a year, and says tliat it gets 
better results from it than from any 
other species of cotton. It is claimed 
that it cannot be raised at all in this 
country, but Tue AMERICAN FARMER 
does not believe this fora minute. Now 
that public attention is being attracted 
to it, we are certain that in a few years 
we shall find some part of our 3,500,000 
square miles of National demain quite 
as capable of raising that kind of cotton 
as Egypt. 





The dispute as to the fertilizing value 
of coal ashes goes on. At first it was 
felt very decidedly that they could have 





increased mass of organic matter, the | do some good in a mechanical way by 
process of nitrification will go on rapidly | separating the too-tenacious particles of 
through all the hot weather, during | the soil. 
which corn makes its growth, and what- 





no manurial value, though they might 


Now it is thought that they 
may be richer than supposed in phos- 
phoric acid, and that their alumina may 
have some value not quite understood. 
The New York Experiment Station 
estimates that the farmers of that State 
lose the enormous sum of $50,000,000 a 
year, or nearly $1,000,000 a week, in | 
the liquid manure that they alivw w | 
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TWO USEFUL BOOKS. 


FISHER’S GRAIN TABLES. 


A neat little book in pasteboard cover, « 
taming 192 pages, giving valuable inform: 
to the farmer in weights and measni 
grain, legal rates of interest in ditier 
States, Wintering stock, profitable ag: 
sheep, wood measure, ete. 


SCRIBNER’S LUMBER AND LOC BOOK. 


For ship and boat builders, dumber mer 'i- 
ants, sawmill men, farmers, and mecha 
Contains 160 pages fall of valuable infor 
tion. 

The price of these books were 30 cents e101), 
but we have secured a few copies of ¢: 
which we offer to our readers until the stocs 
is exhausted, at the following prices : 

A copy of either one of the above books 
will be sent, postpaid, for. . . . . . 20¢e. 

The two books will be sent for BO. 

Either one of the books will be sent fre: 


| any person sending us two new subscriber 


5U0 cents each, or both of the books te anyo 
sending three new subscribers at 50 cents 
each, 

Send in your orders early, for we have 0 
a few copies. 


GOOD PRACTICAL BOOKS 


AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


By special arrangements with the publishers, 
we are enabled to offer the following —_ 
rractical books, which every turmer shoulk 
ave, at reduced prices: : 

“INJURIOUS INSECTS.” By Prof. Frank W. 
Sempers. This is a handy little manual of ull 
the insects injurious to crops, with pictures anid 
descriptions of them, and full directions how to 
treat them. We will send it postpaid to any ac- 
dress for 50 cents, or we will send it and THe 
AMERICAN FARMER for one year for 55 cents 


MANURES: HOWTO MAKEANDUSE THEM. 
By Prof. Frank W. Sempers. This is a book ! 
which farmers have waited for years. It t 
all about manures in a plain, easily underst 
way, and gives full directions as to their manus’ 
ment and that of the land. Sent postpaid tow) 
address on receipt of ©<0 cents, or W ith THE 
AMERICAN FARMER for one year for 85 cents 


ARE YOU GOING TO BUILD? 


If So, Here is a Chance. 
NEW HOUSE PLANS. 


If you are a Builder 
or about building, do! 
fall to buy the new boo* 
for 1894, Palliser’s Mo . 
Dwellings, containins 
plans and specitication- a 
150 houses, costing from 
$400 to $6,000. It contains 
128 pages, size 11x T4inches, 
=" hound in papercover, $1.00; 

in cloth, $2.00. 
! aon (isis bok in paperand Tae AMERICAN 
+> your or §1.23; and in cloth §2.25. t4 
> etaw FPamaer, 47 Blew Yor 
. gv, DO 
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SUCCESS WITH CHICKS. 


An Ideal Coop With Many Ad- 


, pores 


oe 





GSAS 


vantages. 


gE. HOWARD, 


FEATURE OF 
ultry raising has so 
ny difficulties attached 
to it as the care and rais- 
of chicks. 


lifficult to hatch a fine 


aise it requires consider- 

ile time and attention. 
with poultry it is nec- 

ler the details of the 
hieks one must look for 

k the next Fall and 
bear in mind that every 
: when addimg up the total 
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results in raising chicks have 


ed by completely controlling 


that is, by putting 
in a separate coop and run, 


times; 


ry attention may be given to 


and comfort. By such an 


nt not only is labor saved, but 


ny 
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eniences of other poultry. 
has taught me that this is 


ay to care for them, and the 


s resulting therefrom have, in- 


uct t nh 
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"i 
i, | a floor for the inclosed part. The highest 


part is three and one-half feet, sloping 


| toward the sear; the open portions are 


covered with one-inch wire mesh. The 


| partitions of the inclosure are solid 


It is not | 


rood, but to properly | 


boards two feet high, with laths at the 
top to afford ventilation ; the partitions 
of wire runs are made of laths, placed 
one-half inch apart, to avoid fighting be- 
tween the hens, but permit a free passage 
of air from one space to the other. 

The roof should be made as close as 
possible, and covered with tarred paper 
to insure dryness within; the sides 
‘should be built of even boards and 
stripped over the cracks with one-half 
by three-inch strips. Place dry earth on 
the floors of the inclosed parts one 
inch thick, and a little straw in the 
rear for the hens and chicks “to lie on. 
In the wired parts cover the ground to 
a thickness of two inches with white 
sand; this prevents dampness after a 
rain. Keep the entire coop well cleaned 
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END ELEVATION. 
and whitewashed; sprinkle insect-powder 
in the corners to keep out vermin. 
Place water in fountains in the runs; 





. | 
is free from the annoyances | 





scatter the grain food on the ground 
and feed the soft food in pans to avoid 
| the waste part souring on the ground. 
| Never feed or place the water fountains 
in the closed part, as this is intended 
| for roosting only. When taking the 
hen and brood from the nest, they 
should be kept in the roosting part for a 
couple of days; the lattice door separat- 
ing the coop and the run should be 
closed during this time to keep the hen 
confined, but the brood may have free 
access through the lattice door to the 
run, After this, the lattice door may 





PERSPECTIVE VIEW OF COOP, 


rts in this line. 


every precaution to make it 
for nothing is more detri- 


the little chicks than damp- 


erous losses are occasioned by 
ing chilled with the wet, 


ts in diarrhea and death. It 


how the coops are built, 
\ dry goods box or specially 
that it has a floor to 
dampness from the ground, 


see 


that sheds rain. 


shown in the illustrations 
imany inconveniences. In 

coops are built three in 
the same principle that 
- are arranged to contain a 
wls with separate runs at- 
h division is separate and 
lor one, two or three broods 
desired, The general cus- 
ive individual coops placed 
vy around the yard ; by this 
they are in one spot and 
ution, saving much labor 
ber of broods are hatched at 
When the hens and broods 
roam at will for the first 
there is no telling how 
lost before they attain the 
Variations of the weather 
r themselves, By confin- 
(wo or three weeks they 

receive every attention 
ir “wpid growth and de- 
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‘rom the molestation of the 
or the angry peck of an ill- 
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Che mother hen has nothing 
r attention from the young, 
her matemal duties in a 
» to the advantage of the 
wud plan of the coop is six 
» With three divisions two by 
ti. One-half of the frame is 
‘ watched boards, to serve as 
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In building | be kept raised, and the hen and brood 
nsider first the dryness of the 


can use the entire space of house and 
run. When the chicks have grown suf- 
ficiently strong, the outer door mav_ be 
raised, and the brood can range on the 
grass during good weather, 
cooped here at night until the hen leaves 
them, when they should be free to 
range to themselves and be cooped in a 
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the pens in the Fall. 


[A perspective 


i view of such a set of coops is shown in 


Fig. 1; in Fig. 2 is seen the front eleva- 
tion without the wire frame. The side 
elevation is shown in Fig. 3, and the 


ground plan in Fig. 4.]—American 


Agriculturist. 





INCIDENTS 


In the Life of an Incubator Chicken. 
BY MYRTIS PAGE, 


On Aug. 17 I pipped the dark colored shell 
of my egg, but I did not walk out or know 
much about things until the nextday. Then 
I found that I was standing on a wire netting. 
There were eggs and chickens all around me. 
It was almost as dark as it had been inside 
the shell; the only light came from some 
three-cornered holes in each corner of our 
home. I learned afterward that they called 
this home an incubator. Isn’t that a long 
word? We chickens don’t often use it. 

Oh, it was so nice and warm in that box! 
A great deal of heat came from over us, and 
then there was always a cloud of steam from 
below—from the moisture pans, I heard them 
say. 
‘Kt first I was damp and somewhat chilly, 
but the heat soon dried me off nicely, and I 
seemed to shake out into a soft, round ball. 

When there was just a little jar the chickens 
would all say, chir—chir—pe-ep—pe-ep, so 
quietly that it made us all gg off to sleep 
again. Soon I ae get say chir—chir— 

2-€ -ep with the others. 

“x an in a while there would be a 
shrill peep! peep! and then we knew some 
chicken was in trouble. Perhaps the shell 
wouldn’t break and let him out, or he had 
broken the lower side against the wire and 
couldn’t turn over. Just then he needed a 
real mother hen, but we just sang to him and 
all would be quiet. I cannot tell you now 
those piercing ‘peeps’? did make my head 
ache. 

We were all as happy as could be for a long, 
long time. Suddenly there was a great 





jatring, and a voice said: *‘ Now we must work 


and be | 


different house until they are@ady for | 
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quickly.’”? We said: 
pe-ep—chi-r—chi-r.”’ 

Before we knew it a great wave of bright 
light darted over us. It came from two glass 
doors in the side of our box. I could not see, 
but shut my eyes tight. When I opened 
them I was being taken out by a young 
woman. A bright girl they called Cornelia 
was holding a willow basket. She said as she 
saw me: ‘Oh, Myra, just look at the chicken 
in your hand! It isa blue one; what kind 
can it be?”? ‘Not a Wyandotte, surely,” 
Myra replied, as she put me down carefully 
with the others in the basket. ‘‘I don’t see 
any more like it,’’ she continued as she kept 
taking them out. 

**No, this is the only one. 
for mine,’’ she declared. 

At this time they only took out those that 
were strong and fuzzy, and left the young and 
weak ones. About 50 of us were now in the 
basket. Myra took the basket and placed it 
a few feet away, covering it with a nice warm 
cloth. But I did not want to be covered up, 
so I wriggled around and poked my head out 
to see what they were all doing. What do 
you think they did? Cornelia pulled out the 
wire netting I told you about, or one of them— 
there were four. Myra quickly turned all 
the eggs in this, leaving the pipped side up. 

In the second tray they found a number of 
chickens that wanted to get out of their shells 
very badly, but part of the shell had dried 
down onto the down. I watched them and 
really feared they would hurt them. Myra 
was so gentle that I didn’t worry long. She 
pulled off some of the pieces, saying: ‘* Aren’t 
they odd-looking creatures? They haven’t 
had quite moisture enongh.”’ 

As Cornelia drew out the last tray she said: 
“These were put in last, and the 
chickens do not even peep yet. We can turn 
them with the extra tray. They put the 
extra tray over the tray of eggs, and holding 
it tightly turned it over and put it back. 
Myra glanced at the piece of wood they called 
a thermometer, saying: ‘‘Only 90; so many 
degrees below 103. Never mind; we worked 
as fast as we could.”’ 

They closed the glass doors, then the large, 
wooden one, and fastened it. Next the lamp 
at the end was trimmed and filled, the three- 


** Peep—chir—chir— 


1 must have it 


wos 
eggs 


lators—and then Myra lifted us up. I peeped 
as loud as I could. The chickens were crowd- 
ing and jostling one another, for we were all 
cold and I colder than the others, for I had 
had my head out so long. 

We were carried through a door, up a flight 
of stairs, through two doors and a room into 
akitchen. Here, a pretty young lady came 
to look at us. ‘Oh, aren’t they lovely? Did 
anyone ever see such cute things? Oh, my, 
what regular puffs!’’ she kepterying. ‘‘ They 
make one think of a plush crazy quilt,’’ she 
added, after she had kept quiet a moment,’ 
“‘with oh, such beautiful shades, only there 
are no bright colors.’’ 

Cornelia fixed a large, long box. On the 
bottom was a deep covering of sawdust. 
Only about half of the box was covered and 
this cover was lined with old flannel cloth, 
but very soft, and long ends of the flannel 
were fastened over the edge and hung down 
to the floor. They called it a brooder, but it 
wasn’t heated with a lamp as the best ones 
are. 

Myra put us in this place. We shook out 
our wings, tried to fly a little, and then ran 
out and in and around the flannel ends, having 
a fine time. Sometimes when we were not 
careful, we ran over a chicken not so strong as 
the rest of us, and he would fall and peep so 
mournfully. 

I wish you could Rave seen us all! 
certainly looked like something very mixed 
up. You see, we were hatched as an experi- 
ment. That is why we were hatched in the 
month of August and so many different kinds 
of eggs at the same time. My companions 
were Wyandottes, Plymouth Rocks, Black 
Spanish, Leghorns—both white and brown, 
Hamburgs—two varieties; and then there were 
such queer chickens. I suppose I was queer, 
too, for I was the onl¥ blue one. Then there 
were white ones striped with black, and those 
with gray wings. Nearly all had different- 
shaped and different-colored bills and feet. 

Cornelia brought a dish of white crumbs 
and sprinkled them on a clean board in front 


of us. We didn’t know what to do with 
them. Myraand Cornelia kept talking to us, 


calling us ** Nice little downy things, 
fuzzy balls’? and ‘‘oouty-toouty chickens. 


” 





Finally Myra called: ‘Come now, chickens, 
come and eat these bread crumbs.’’? I had 
been over and around these crumbs, wonder- 
ing about them. Now, I thought, I would 
take a piece in my bill. I swallowed it. 
“Oh, isn’t it good? Chir—chir—pe-ep.”’ 
“*T want another piece—tee—tee—chir,’’ and 
soon we had told one another and were eating 


| away. 





Next a bright tin dish of water was brought. 
We stepped in it and it was cold and wet to 
our feet; we flapped oar wings in it, but it 
made them wet, too. Then we dipped our 
bills in it, threw our heads up high and let it 
run down our hot throats, 

Oh, we were so tired. We tried to sing, 
but this box was not so warm as the first one 
and we could not sing or go to sleep, so we 
just ‘“‘peeped’’ and ‘“‘peeped.’’ Myra came 
and covered us with a warm cloth and ina 
few minutes we were huddled up close to- 
gether, sound asleep for the night. . 

The next morning Cornelia and Myra 
brought 30 chickens from the incubator and 
put with us. How feeble they did look! 
You see we were quite grown. They couldn’t 
stretch their legs or flap their wings, and 
only wanted to be brooded. There were no 
blue chickens in the lot, or at least I thought 
not until Cornelia came up to our box witha 
pretty blue one in her hand. She said, 
**Myra, just look! This poor chicken is de- 
formed. He can’t'walk. Just see!’’ and she 
put him down. They had given us bread 
crumbs and fresh water, but I could not eat. 
1 kept looking at the blue chicken. His feet 
were turned right up to his wings. He was 
plump and round, but he would try to move 
by making his wings go, and would tumble 
over and then peep. 

“T am afraid we are not careful enough. 
This is not very well done to-day—this poor 
chicken and four drowned in those moisture 
pans,’’ said Myra thoughtfully. 

‘‘It is too bad, but I will roll the dead ones 
up in leaves and bury them under the hedge. 
Four funerals! And the little bluie—he is 
just like the one in the brooder, only he can’t 
walk,’ and Cornelia put the blue cripple 
gently into a lined box as she talked. ** How 
that blue one in the brooder does grow! I do 
hope that he won’t die,’’ she added as she 
left us. 

We were }rept covered nearly all the rest of 
the day, being let out about every two hours, 
however, to eat and drink. The new chickens 
watched us, and tried to do as we did, and 
before long they knew as much as we did. 

The next forenoon they put our brooder 
out of doors and built us a nice pen with 
boards. What a great place it did seem! At 
first we were afraid. They brought more 
chickens to live with us. Fifty new comers! 
They were the funniest lot yet. Some had 
pieces of shell dried on them; others had 
knotted places in the down mostly on their 
heads, and one fine gray one could not use his 

‘oot. P 
ef a arourd and watched. Cornelia 
talked so much about my being such a very 
nice chicken, that I did not feel like running 
with the rest. And, then, | wanted to keep 
out of trouble if I could. Some ot the others 
would try to jump over the pen, and get a = 
They would pick at each other’s bills, feet, an 
eves, and get bruises, and tumble down, and 
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at last get up a grand “peeping. 
What a day we had though. We were so 
happy. We had bread crumbs, crushed 
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corner holes looked at—they were called venti- | 


We | 


“little | 


wheat, and lettuce fined up to eat, and sour 
milk and clear water to drink. Once I caught 
a grasshopper and before I could kill it a 
white chicken saw it, and then another and 
another, until 15 were ¢hasing me around the 
pen, into the brooder, and out} through our 
milk, and into a cornér. I stopped a moment 
and a black one grabbed it right out of my 
mouth. I jumped and got it and swallowed 
it whole. It just abiont filled my crop. I 
was frightened, and yan under the brooder and 
stayed there a long time. 

After a few days Myta let us out of the 
pen. My, wasn’t! it (pleasant! We ran 
through the grass, biting off pieces, and then 
we found all the Ereeshoppers, bugs, and flies 
we could eat. 

I kept my feathers very smooth. My wings 
had grown almost an inch, my tail appeared, 
and I had a splendid rose comb, Cornelia 
said. 

But there were some things to trouble us. 
Almost every day Cornelia would say, *‘ Well, 
I had three funerals this noon. Isn’t it too 


bad. What can be the matter?”’ 
“Yes, it is. I don’t know. We are so 
careful. They have been fed well. I fear it 


was too cold for them at first,’? Myra would 
reply. 

The little blue cripple died, and the one 
with the lame foot. Those that died would 
stop even while they were eating, open their 
mouths for breath, and die. 

One night five of the chickens were sick. 
Myra and Cornelia came out and put us into 
our brooder. I got my head out to see what 
was to be done with the sick ones. Myra 
took a shallow tin, and Cornelia poured some- 
thing out of a bottle into it that looked like 
water. They called it turpentine. They 
rubbed some of it on three of the chickens’ 
necks. It made them gasp and look as 
though they were dying. They didn’t use 
any more turpentine, but put two chickens 
with us and took the three away. Only one 
ever came back. 

A few days ago we had a terrible time. 
Suddenly it grew dark, almost as dark as 
night. Then it thundered. Myra came and 
called to us, but we wouldn’t go in. It grew 
darker and darker, and Myra, Cornelia, and 
their brother tried to drive us into our 
brooder. Most of them were glad to get in, 
but seven chickens and I ran under the 
hedge. We wouldn’t come out. So they 
left us. The wind blew harder and harder, 
and it began to rain in great sheets of water. 
We didn’t know anything about rain. We 
started for the woodshed, but, run as fast as 
we could, the wind took us this way and then 
that. One got under the doorstep, three in 
the woodpile, and three of us in the shed, but 
not soon enough, for we were just drenched. 
Did you ever see'a wet chicken? If I hadn’t 
been so wet and cold myself, I should have 
laughed. We were all caught, and, after we 
had become warm and dry, were put into the 
brooder. How thankful I was! I squeezed 
up among the chickens and told them all 
about it. 

One morning, when we were twe weeks old, 
we came out jumping and clapping our wings, 
when all at once there was a terrible ‘‘ peep,’’ 
‘““peep.”? We all stopped. What was it? 
One of our largest chickens had wounded his 
foot in a loose thread that hung to the cloth. 
There he was held fast and could only go 
around in a halt cirele ‘on one foot. How 
frightened he was! gis took him up and 
Cornelia cut the thréad with a drawknife that 
lay on the shelf. Brat Myra couldn’t cut it 
from his foot until #he.@ot a pair of scissors. 
Oh, how swollen an@ redEhis toot was! They 
rubbed it and let him go to breakfast. 

Now we are four weekg old. There are 93 
of us left. We are #% a new home, large and 
roomy, in the garden. It is fine. We have 
boiled potatoes and-sweet corn on the ear to 
eat. We can almost digest whole wheat. 

Cornelia said to Myra: ‘Don’t they look 
well? How they do grow! I think they will 
all live now, don’t you? And my pretty 
| blue one is almost big engugh to crow.”’ 

**Yes,’”? replied Myra; in a few weeks they 
ought to make good brotters. 
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Good Rules to Follow. 


My mother has raised chickens for 87 
years, and has had very little trouble 
with vermin. 

A close application of the following 
will be found beneficial: 

1. Have sassafras poles for roosts, as 
vermin do not like the smell of the wood. 

2. Before the hen begins to set, 
sprinkle the nest with wood ashes. 
| 3. When the brood is hatched remove 
the box to the outside of the henhouse, 
and expose to the sun. After the con- 
tents have been burned, refill and re- 
place. 

4. Have two or three bottles of kero- 
sene hung up convenient to reach to 
refill. 

5. Sprinkle wood ashes on the floor 
and roosts. 

6. The nest material should be re- 
newed every two months—Howarp 
Carrer, Maryland, 
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Brown China Geese. 


For constitution and vigor the China 
goose is placed at the head of the races 
of geese which have been bred in Euro- 
pean and American yards. They do not 
appear to be as large as the Toulouse, 
but this is accounted for by their plumage 
being very close. On the water they 
move more gracefully than any other 
variety. By some they have been called 
swanlike, and they really approach the 
swan in appearance nearer than any other 
goose. In the aged Brown China a dew- 
lap develops under the throat, and these 
have been shown as African geese, and 
have had a special class as such at shows. 
However, I have never met any breeder 
of them who could point to any distine- 
tion between them to convince one thag 
they were different races. Old breeders 
who have had both have stated that there 
'were no differing race characteristics, 
and that they believed them of the same 
stock. From the close feathering and 
their activity, we should expect the flesh 
of the China to bé the most gamey and 
firm. ‘ 

The plumage is grayish-brown, lighter 
underneath, and with a dark-brown stripe 
running from the ‘knob of the beak down 
the back of the neck. Their carriage is 
very upright. Their note is more harsh 
than other domesticated geese, being 
more like the wild Canada geese. They 
require about the same care as other 
geese, but, especially, access to a clear, 
running stream after the young have de- 
veloped feathers, to produce the best and 
most showy specimens. They are pro- 
lific layers, though the eggs are rather 
undersized. hey breed twice and, not 
rarely, even three times in one season.— 
American Agriculturist. 


FREE TO INVALID LADIES. 


A lady who suffered for years with uterine troubles, 
displacements, leucorrhea and other irregularities, 
finally found asafe and simple home treatment that 
completely cured her without the aid of medical at- 
tendance. She will send it free Wich full tusiructions 
how to use it to any suffering woman who will send her 
name and ad@ress to Mrs. D. L. Ornigsoath Beuc Ind, 

Waen wrt"ag mention this pape’. , 
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GARDEN. 


Pluckings. 
Use tobacco dust and bonemeal lib- 
erally about the squash vines. 


Wax or bush sorts of beans must be 
planted repeatedly to have a succession. 

Not more than four good melon plants 
should be left to each hill. Keep the 
ground well cultivated about them. 


Ohio farmers have been investing 
heavily in a special variety of onions, 
and find themselves raising a superior 
crop of jimsom weeds. 





For potato bugs, spray with a mixture 
of from four to six ounces of Paris green 
to 50 gallons of water to which has been 
added a pint of glucose or sirup. 


Tobacco dust, freely applied, will drive 
away the flee beetle, slug, green worm- 
or the maggot and cut worms from cab, 
bage plants you have ses for Winter 
use. 


Celery plants will need hoeing and 
perhaps an occasional thorough watering. 
Prepare the ground for the Fall and 
Winter crops. Set plants five inches 
apart in the rows, 


The disease known as club root in 
cabbage is always the result of growing 
them on the same ground in succession. 
It is also the most prevalent on land 
which is deficient in lime. 


The earliest strawberry runners taken 
up carefully and set in a new bed will 
give a fair crop of fruit the next season, 
especially if attended to and encouraged 
to grow after they have been set out. 


The first time a man ever plants a 
flower garden you can’t persuade him 
for a while that the florist hasn’t 
swindled him by selling him the germ 
materials for a lot of weeds.—Somer- 
ville Journal. 

Turnips may be sown any time before 
the 10th of August. They should be 
sown on very well-prepared ground, and 
if sown just after a rain they will come 
up and make a rapid growth. Soot will 
sometimes drive the flea beetle from 
them. 


Those who prefer branched rasp- 
berries should top the young canes when 
about three feet high. If permitted to 
get almost full grown before being done, 
they branch only from the top, be- 
coming top-heavy when in fruit, and 
thus defeating one of the objects of the 
process, which is to make them of a self- 
supporting nature. 


In regard to onion sets, %. Iowa 
farmer says: “I planted seed in July 
and they never died down, so I put them 
on the ground after pulling them and 
made a hog trough out of two one-foot 
boards and laid it over the onions, and 
then, as the weather got cold, I covered 
the same as celery. They came out 
nice and green in Spring. Set them Ist 
of April, and they all ran to seed. The 
sets were about as large as a good-sized 
pipestem.” 

Tomatoes do not require very rich 
soil, as vine growth will result at the 
expense of fruit setting. The best way 
of training is to take upa single stem 
and rub off all side shoots when quite 
small, and by the Ist of August stop the 
leader, and be content with the fruits 
which have then set. To obtain very 
fine fruits the plants must be well sup- 
ported and the support must be chiefly 
given after the fruits have set and com- 
menced to swell. 


The Kansas experiment station is 
fighting destructive insects with other 
bugs. Having discovered an_ efticient 
parasite for the chinch bug they have 
been cultivating them, “inoculating” 
the chinch and then setting the latter at 
liberty to infect their kind. Two hun- 
dred and fifty packages of diseased bugs 
are sent out daily to places where the 
pests are working destruction, and it is 
believed that only a few years of treat- 
ment of this kind will be sufficient to 
annihilate the chinch, 


To bury cabbage, take a barrel and 
put into a hole dug deep enough so that 
only a few inches of the barrel will pro- 
ject above ground. Bank the soil so 


that it will slope in ali directions from | 


the edge and reach to the top of the 
barrel. Cut the stalks of cabbage close 
to the head and place in the barrel with 
the stalks up. <A lid made of inch 
lumber, that will shed water, should 
cover them. Cabbage thus buried in 
the Fall is said to keep till late in the 
Spring. 


Farmers of the Mississippi have been 


contending with that pernicious Ea- 
ropean weed, the prickly lettuce. The 


University of Illinois has issued a cir- 
cular calling attention to its growth, 
which has lately spread with great 
rapidity. It resembles the common cul- 
tivated lettuce, and the stem is slightly 
prickly below. It produces small yel- 
low flowers in heads, six or eight flowers 
to a head. The seeds are flat with a 
long beak, at the end of which is the 
papus. If people neglect pulling these 
weeds up when young they scatter far 
and wide. 


Never disturb the ground while wet 
by plowing, spading, or tramping on it. 
See that your garden is well enriched by 
spreading over it before plowing or spad- 
ing a dressing about two inches deep of 
well-rotted stable manure at least a year 
old. If fresh manure must be used pul- 
verize it thoroughly and then take great 
care to spread it evenly. If com- 
mercial fertilizer must be used spread it 
evenly, six to 12 pounds to the square 
rod, before preparing the grgund for 
sowing the seed. Pulverize the bare 
surface repeatedly the season through 
with a steel rake or other tool. This 
treatment will both clear the ground of 
weeds and improve the growth of the 
plants. 


Arrangements should soon be made 
for sowing Fall turnips. ‘They do best 
in fairly rich and rather moist soil. 





The middle or last of July is the best 
time to sow the seed, but later will an- 
swer. Good crops have been grown 
when the seed was put in as late as the 
middle of August, but late sowing is not 
advisable. It is better to sow after a 
rain than just before it. If sown just 
before a rain they do not need to be 
covered, but if sown just after it is a 
good plan to drag a bush over the patch. 
The seed needs only a light covering to 
germinate. Have the ground ready, so 
that when a favorable time comes the 
work can be done without delay. Like 
all other root crops, turnips are much 
better if they can be made to grow 
rapidly, They should be crisp and 
tender. If the growth is slow they get 
strong and pithy. 





Thayer's Berry Bulletin for August. 


New strawberry beds, for family use, 
may be prepared this month and set as 
early in September as possible. Thor- 
ough preparation of ground, and great 
care in setting plants is even more nec- 
essary in Fallthan Spring. Fall setting 
should give you a fair yield of nice 
berries the following season. 

A hundred varieties are asking your 
favor, claiming special merit above all 
others, while thousands, yet unnamed, 
are courting an introduction. <A score, 
or less, includes the best of all. Se- 
lection should depend on location, soil, 
and the special object for which berries 
are wanted. 

The following brief report for 1894, 
of varieties well tested in Wisconsin, on 
clay, loam, and sandy soils may aid you 
in this selection : 

Warfield. (Pistilate.) Early, medium 
size, dark, glossy, firm, good quality, very 
prolific; without doubt the best general- 
purpose berry grown. 

Crescent. (P.) Early, medium size, 
bright, good quality ; for family use and 
near market. 

Haverland. (P.) Early, large, light, 
soft, good quality, very prolific; family 
and near market. 

Bubach. (P.) Early, very large, 
bright, soft, good quality; near market. 

The above are pistilates (female), and 
must have staminates, or pollenizing, 
plants with them. 

Van Deman. (Staminate.) Early, 
glossy, medium size, firm, good quality, 
resembling Warfield and a fit companion 
for it. 

Beder Wood. (S.) Early, large, light, 
good quality, productive. 

Michels. (S.) Very early, fair size, 
light, good flavor, not very prolific, but 
best fertilizer. 

Rio. (S.) Early, dark, large, good 
quality, fine, productive, large calyx— 
attractive. 

Jessie. (S.) Early, very large, fine 
quality, light, requires rich soil. 

For late varieties, Parker Earl (S.); 
Gandy (S.), and Eureka (P.), are among 
the best. 

If more varieties are wanted, select 
from Enhance (8.); Barton’s Eclipse 
(P.); Sparta (S.); Greenville (1.); 
Great Pacific (P.); Dayton (S.), and 
others, 

Use promising staminates freely, and 
select plants from new beds on which no 
fruit has been produced. 

The study of growth and develop- 
ment of different varieties is intensely 
interesting, and there is nothing more 
pleasing for young people. Let them 
have an interest in the new plantation, 
assist them to a knowledge of the different 
kinds, and the process of originating new 
varieties. The best berry is yet to be, 
and some bright, active boy or girl may 
produce it—M. A. THayerr, Sparta, 


Wis. 


A Square Bushel Box. 


A bushel box is coming into use with 
market men; and by reason of being 





square is very economical in the way of 


packing. It is made in three styles, one 
all slatted, another with a slatted bottom 
and sides, with solid ends, and the third 
with solid ends and ecluse bottom and 
sides, bound with galvanized iron; in 
fact, it isa galvanized bound box. These 
boxes are very convenient for handling 
potatoes; the vegetables being picked 
up into the boxes in the field and left in 
them until sold. Of course, other crops 
can be handled in this way, as cucumbers, 
tomatoes, and apples. The measure of 
these boxes is 14} by 162 by 124, that 
being a bushel without piling.—F..:rd- 
ware- 


‘NEW PUBLICATIONS. 








THE QUEEN OF ECUADOR, by R. M. Manley, 
author of Some Children ot Adam. New York: 
The H. W. Hagemann Publishing Company. 
Among the 50-cent paper issues of the day, 

this story is notable. Told with skill, vigor, 
and in a smooth, easiiy flowing style, it is 
very charming to read. The plot is highly 
original and sensational, but the author tells 
a startling story in so quiet a manner that he 
escapes the reproach of too great strain after 
etfect. The tale can hardly be outlined in a 
brief notice, but contains pleasant lov~.-mak- 
ing, some gentle satire and many dramatic 
situations. There is more of the suburban 
lite of New York in it than there is of Ecnador, 
and the Queen of that mythical realm declines 
her crown early in its pages, 


Notes. 


Trilby ends in the August Farper’s, and 
the same number contains the second instal- 
ment of Charles Dudley Warner’s story en 
titled The Golden H-use. A more complete 
change of scene from the Old World to the 
New could scarcely have been effected, for Mr. 
Warner’s story is intensely American and 
modern, and its developments from manth to 
month will be awaited with eagerness. The 
lite of New York City is faithfully mirrored 
in Mr. Smedley’s drawings that illustrate the 
text. 

Miuxisters of Grace, a novel by Eva Wilder 
MecGlasson, author of An Earthly Paragon, 
Diana’s Livery, ete., will be published in 
early numbers of Hurper’s Weekly. It will 
be illustrated by Carleton, and the entire 
novel will be contained in two issues of the 
Weekly. 

Country and garden party toilettes, de- 
signed by the leading modiste of Paris, will 
appear in Harper's Bazar from week to week 
during Julyand August. Beyond the Dreams 
ot Avarice, Walter Besant’s new novel, will 
be the leading serial storv—a story which 
promises to be gf surpassing interest, and 
which in its title suggests 2 subject that has 
seldom in the historv of this country been 
more alluring than at the present period, 
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Would Still Be Guarded, 
[Detroit Tribune. ] e 

The devoted wife seemed not at all discone 
certed, although his anguish was plainly poig« 
nant. 

‘*Certainly,’’ she answered. “TI had just 
as lief sell my diamonds and wear paste ones 
as not. Of course’’ 

For the first time a shade of anxiety swept 
across her face. 

‘*_T will still have a detective to follow 
me about when I wear them.’’ 

Yes, indeed, that would be arranged. 








The Land of Ice. 
[Brandon Bucksaw.] 
It must be nice 
To dwell ’midst ice, 
And pose as a Polar hero, 
Where embayed floes 
And solid snows 
Keep the mercury down to zero. 


SAVE % YOUR FUEL’. 


By using our (stove pipe) RADIATOR, 
It has 120 Cross Tubes where 4866 
mau sq. in. of iron get intensely hot, thug 
a making ONE stove or furnace do the 
Gam work of TWO. Send postal for proofa 
pia (rom prominent men. \ 
} To Introduce our Radiator, the firs§ 
sgorder from each neighborhood filled’ 

















ROCHESTER RADIATOR CO., 4 
Rochester, N. Yo) 


When writing mention this paper. 
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BEST FARM FENOB, made of GALVANe 
IZED STEEL WIRE. FENCES and GATES 
for all purposes. Write for free catalogu® 
giving particulare and prices, Address ' 


THE SEDGWICK BROS, CO,, RIGHMOND, IND,’ 


When writing mention this paper. 


SDS251: 


An EXTRAORDINARY OFFER! 


510.7 $2. 


CUT THI8 ADVERTISE RENT O 
and send it to us with your name 
and address and we will send jou 
by express, C.O. D.a bex of our 
ping Finest Ci , retail price 
85. O,and (his oliful 14 Karat 
ld Finished Watch for onl 
$2.96. We send the watch and box 
of cigars together. You examin 
them at the express office and i 
Wacatisfactory pay 





s equalin appearance a $25.00 


gold filled watch and a perfect time 
keeper. We make this extraordinar: 
offer to introd:ce this special bran 
of cigars and only ope watchand one 
box of cigars will be sold to eack 
person at thisprice. Write today, 
THE NATIONAL MFC, 
& IMPORTING CO., 
334 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill, 


When writing mention this paper. 
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ECCS! ECCS! EccSs! 


For hatching from a fine strain of large, vigorous 


SINGLE COMB WHITE LEGHORNS, 


Greatest Egg Producers of the 19th Century, 
No Inbreeding. No Disease. Field Range. 
Eggs, $1 per 13: $2 per 30. Satisfaction guaranteed, 
JOHN M. DAILEY. 

Morgan Ave., Holmead Manor, Washington, D.C, 


THE KINC OF PICEONS. 
ESS Few Homing Pigeons 

for sale at low price. Rare 

chance to get fine birds. 

Send two-cent stamp for 

prices, 

GEORGE FEF. HOWARD, 


Box 54, 
West Washington, D. C. 











BUY DIRECT AND SAVE DEALER'S 
$12 AND AGENT’S PROFITS. \y 
, bi 
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iy our Oxford Boss Bicycle, suite 
Crs lable for either sex, made of best mae 
terial, sirong, substantial, accurately 
adjusted and tully warranted. Write to-day for out 
large complete catalogue of bicycles, parts. repairs, eter, 
fee. g OXFORD MEG. CO. 
838 Wabash Avenue, - CHICAGO, ILL, 


When writing mention this paper. 


em 


BABY CARRIAGES «3's. 


olesale Prices witho: t pay 







KPa Ahywhere toanyene at 
TO oe DE One centin advance We pay freight. Buy from 
toe  factcry. Save deal- | $18.60 Carriage for $9.25. 
a: ers’ profits. Large $12.00 “ * $5.96. 


illustrated catalog 3.00 “« $7.75. 
*Y ioe; - jfree. Address Cash Buyers’ Union, 
— "7 164 West Van Beren Street, B YG 
When writing mention this paper. 
GROUND MOLES. 
Their habits and how to catch them. A Book Free, 


L. H. OLMSTEAD, Hasbrouck Heights, 
New Jersey. 


When writing mention this paper. 
MUST HAVE AGENTS AT ONCE, Sam 

& ple Sashlock free by mai! for 20, 

stamp Immense lnrivalied. Only good one ever 

invented. Heata we ghis. Salesunpsralieled. S12 

aday. Write quick, ROU AK D, Box v7. Phila. 


When writing mention this paper, 
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A WOAN’S SUCCES 
Poo ey - 
at Home. !1-(ructions FREE to lady reaacrs. Sendstam 
QNohumbug.) MKS. J. A, MANNING, Bux 66, AdMA, 
When writing mention this paper. 


Fortwo years 
I have made 
@25 a week 


_—~ 


YOUR CARD, 1,000 printings, postpaid, only 10 cen 
The Herald, No. 68, A Lum St, Phila, Pa, 


When writing mention this paper. 


BOYS’ SPECIAL SAILOR SUIT 








Here’s the Biggest Bargain Ever 
Offered in the Ameri- 
can Market. 
Boys’ Complete Suit, Extra Panta, 
Cord, and Whistle, for $1.59. 


_ o—_— 























We have been searching for a long time to give ous 
subscribers an opportunity to secure boys’ clothing 
made by the bes: manufacturers in the country a6 
yrives far below (hose that the manufacturers -ell them 
be to the reiail ostablishments. We have arranged to 
dispose of 10,000 of these boys’ complete blue or gray 
flannel scilor ontfits, consisting o —— —— | 
colle’, two pairs of pants, cord, and whistle (ages 4 an 
me ' p ’ ( $1.58 


2 years) all, postpait, FOM..........ccccccsereeeceescnereses 
2 ‘ g ak are made of navy blue or gray wood 
Harel. well tinisned, «nd q@an be had in sizes from 4 to 
: . Anyone @tsiring to buy a first-class 
ariicrs jun it le money should avail themselves of thia 
olier, 


THE AMERICAN FARMER, 
WaAsHINGTON. D, Q 












































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Established - - - 1819. 


75TH YEAR. 


THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


Ffortunatos nimium sua si bona norint agri- 
Ot Serneentre wan 











ublished Monthly at Washington, D. C., and 
Baltimore, Md., by 


The American Farmer Company, 
8729 New York Ave., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


SOUTHERN EDITION OFFICE: 
228 East Baltimore Street, Baltimore, Md. 


- — —— 
Entered at the Postoffice at Washington, D. 
C., and Baltimore, Md., as second-class matter. 











=, TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
ONE YEAR IN ADVANCE, o 6 50 GeNnTs 


Peete - 
Write for special inducements to club raisers. 

Advertising rates made known upon applica- 
tion. 








—_ — 


Ww” Our readers will oblige us, when writin 
to parties advertising tn this paper, if they wil 
State that they saw the advertisement in THE 
AMERICAN FA . This is little trouble and 
ensts nothing, but it helps us, and is informa- 
tion wanted by the advertiser. 


_ 








When sending in subscriptions apeetty 
whether for General or Southern Editions. 
Tniless specially directed for the Southern Edi- 
tien, all subscriptions will be entered for the 
General Edition. 
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Tue opinion grows stronger that the 
passage of a Tariff Bill is being de- 
liberately postponed until after the elect- 
ion in Alabama, which takes place next 
Monday, Aug. 6. The results of that 
focident will be carefully scanned and 
determine the shape that the bill will 
take. 





The farmer has seen his wheat fall in 
price in a few years from $1 to 40 cents 
8 bushel, and yet he has not started out 
with a gun and a can of kerosene to 
paralyze all busines, stop the running 
of trains, burn cars and murder the offi- 
cers of the law. 


Art a recent meeting of Scotch farmers 
they generally admitted that they would 
have been in sore straits this year but 
for the great sale of their potatoes in the 
United States. Will any Free Trader 
give a good reason for helping out the 
Scotch farmers at the expense of our 
own? 








Ir there only can be such good 
fortune as failure to pass the Tariff Bill, 
it will put many million dollars into the 
pockets of the wool growers. 


OUR CLUBBING LIST. 


The American Farmer Will be Sent 
in Connection ‘With Any Other 
Paper or Magazine. 

We will send Tue American Farm- 
¥R.and any other paper or magazine in 
the country at a reduced rate for the 
two. The following is a partial list of 
the periodicals that we club with: 





Name of Regular With the Ameri- 
Periwdical, Price. can Farmer. 
RR iisnecanmiinsnmn 100 $1 2 
@ur Little Men and 
oa pete. aaa ‘i pune 123 
orthingt ou’s ‘a- 
ae ener oo 2 50 
Qpericne sngge Gebeaneiees it) 0 
he National Tribrne. 100 125 
American Gardening... 10 12 
SI is ox605000ehensnce 3 00 3 00 
The Young Sportsman 5 & 
Qur Iliustrated Press.. 50 75 





OUR NEW CLUB OFFERS. 


We have arranged to club with the Weekly 

Yitness of New York. Its price is $1a year 
When taken alone. The Witness isa 16 page 
weekly paper and among its contributors 
Re¥. Josiah Strong, D. D.; Rev. John Hall, 
D. D., L. L. D.; Rev. Robert S. MacArthur, 
D. D.; Rev. Theo. L. Cuyler, D. D.; Rev. 
M. C. Lockwoof, D. D., of Cincinnati; car- 
gent weekly sermon by Dr. Talmage; Sunday 
tichool lesson by Dr. George F. Tentecost, etc. 
Bt iis one of the strongest and most popular 
damily newspzpers publised. 

The Witness and Tut AMERICAN FARMER 
Will be sent to any address for one year post- 

id fer the small sum of $1.20 for both pub- 

ications. 

Sabbath Reading is a 16 page weekly paper, 
fion-political, non-sectarian; no secular news. 
“Determined not to know anything among 

ou save Jesus Christ.’’ Good, not goody. 
ligious, not dull. Contains Sunday school 
; Ohristian Endeavor Topic; Sermons; 
Stories; Live Reports of City Missions. Six- 
teen pages filled with the best Christian 
thought of the age. Sabbath Reading alone 
costs 50 cents a year, but we have made an ar- 
Tangemest with its publishers so that we can 
gend both it and Tuk AMERICAN FARMER, 
wstpaid, to any address for one year for only 
5 cents. 

At Home and Abroad, the leading musical 
monthly publication of New York City, will 
be sent one year, with Tuk AMERTCAN FAR- 
MER, for $1.10, both papers postpaid. Every 
number of At Home and Abroad contains a 
eollection of vocal and instrumental music 
that could not be bought separately in sheet 
form in the stores for less than 70 cents. Re- 
member, that by our arrangement 12 num- 
bers of this publication and THE AMERICAN 
FAaRmex for a year for only $1.10. 

These offers are open to ali subscribers in 

ion with THE AMERICAN FARMER. 
Reiter the Weckly Witness, Sabbath Reading, 
or At Ilome and Abroad can be furnished by 
Us without a subscription to THE AMERICAN 
FarMek for one year accompanying the 
@rder. 
———ED oS 
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SIGHTS BND SCENES §& 
OF THE WORLD. « 


| Part 13, Neanber 13. _— 
NUMBERS CHANGED EVERY ISSUE. 


Cut this coupon out and forward it, to- 
gether with 


Five Two-Cent Postage Stamps, 


to the Coupon Department of Tuk AMERI- * 
CAN FARMER, and you will receive the 
elegant portfolio of photographs as adver- 
tised. See our advertisement on another 
page. 
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CUT THIS OUT. 
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THE RAMIE PLAAT. 

"The great majority of American far- | 
mers have a deep interest in the de- 
velopment of the ramie industry in 
‘this country. If we can once develop 
the manufacture of this fiber here it 


will be a source of wealth to our far- 
mers greater than that of any one of 
their present products, except corn, 
wheat and bay. Ramie will grow lux- 
uriantly anywhere from the north line 
of Pennsylvania to the Gulf; it will 
produce crops that are simply enormous. 
From 18,000 to 20,000 pounds per acre 
are possible on strong soils, where four 
cuts are made. Where irrigation is 
used six cuts per year are possible, 
It is easily grown and handled, needs 
very little cultivation, and does not ex- 
haust the soil. The machinery for re- 
ducing it to a condition suitable for de- 
livery to the factory is simple and inex- 
pensive, and a few farmers could readily 
club together to purchase that capable 
of working up their joint crops, and 
which would be employed several months 
of the year by judicious arrangements 
of ths cutting. 

The fiber produced is the strongest in 
the world, being fully three times as 
strong as the best Russian hemp. It can 
be spun as fine as silk, and will make 
either the strongest cordage and coarse 


goods, or the finest and most beautiful 
cloths, hangings, table linen, tapestries, 
clothing, ete. It readily mixes with wool, 
flax, cotton or silk, takes the most 
beautiful dyes, and is, generally, an ideal 
fiber. 

The whole world has long had a deep 

interest in it, and numberless efforts have 
been made to simplify its preparation, so 
as to bring about its more general use. 
So far the most of its manufacture has 
been in China, where labor is so cheap 
that it can be handled successfully. A 
great deal of the world’s supply also 
comes from India. In Europe strenuous 
efforts have been made to introduce ma- 
chinery into its preparation, with more 
or less success, and the same is true of 
this country. 
The general opinion is that the 
trouble lies with the decorticators, but 
this is an error. The decortication, if 
dene on the farm, and within a few 
hours after cutting, is as simple and easy 
as thrashing wheat. The decorticator 
is no more expensive than a thrashing 
machine. The trouble is im ungumming 
the fiber and separating it into strands. 
This is done in China and India by care- 
ful retting in water, repeated exposure 
to the sun, and pulling apart the strands 
This is work for the factory, 
not the farm, though it might be done 
on the farm if cheap enough labor could 
be had. 


Inventors and capitalists in Europe 


by hand. 


and America have been striving for de- 
cades to get machinery and processes 
which will take the product as it comes 
from the farm and converfit economi- 
cally into thread. There is “ wealth be- 
yond the dreams of avarice” for the 
man who succeeds in doing this, and an 
immense addition to the agricultural re- 
sources of the country in which it is 
done. 

Mr. Slaught, of Los Angeles, Cal., 
who has devoted himself for years to 
missionary work in behalf of ramie, is 
confident that this has at last been ‘ac- 
complished. Naturally, in a work of 
such difficulty and magnitude, there 
have been many sickening failures, all 
over the world. Visionaries, political 
schemers, incompetents of all kinds, 
have had their inevitable hack at it, but 
it is passing that stage and entering that 
of practical success. If the Government 
will now only give the work a little en- 
couragement the industry will be firmly 
established, and a new product that will 
put untold millions of dollars into the 
pockets of the farmers will be given 
them. 





Tue New Jerseyans are excited over 
the inhumanity of docking horses’ tails 
and are agitating the passage of a law 
against it. A similar law has been put 
on the statute books of Massachusetts, 
but so far nothing has been done to 
carry out its provisions. 





Tuere is far too little money now in 
circulation among the farmers. How 
will it be when hundreds of millions 
more are taken away to be sent abroad 
for products which we should raise at 
home? 





Way pay out $130,000,000 a year to 
Cuba and Porto Rico for sugar that 
should be grown in Indiana, Illinois, 
Wisconsin, Nebraska, Kansas, Minne- 





sota, Iowa, and the Dakotas? 
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THE TARIFF BILL. 
The Tariff Bill is still hanging by 
the eyelids over the chasm of defeat. 
The situation is simply a great tri- 
angular game of bluff. There is not a 
particle of “honesty on either side. All 
are “ playing to the gallery ” for points. 
The House of Representatives wanted 
to make a great showing of “ Tariff Re- 
form,” to catch the workingmen and 
the more unthinking farmers. While 
they were making this specious showing 
in the House, the most clamorous “ Re- 
formers” were arranging with their 
Senators to save specified interests, with 
which powerful political bosses were 
connected, and whose injury would be 
revenged by their own political destrac- 
‘tion. The Senate modified the bill so, 
as to do vastly less harm than when it was 
passed by the House, and it carefully 
conserved the interests which the big 
bosses wanted cared for. There is no 





doubt that the Senate Bill would be: 
| of his harvest destroyed by unfavorable 


vastly mere acceptable to the country 
at large than the House Bill, though it 
is unquestionably an exceedingly vicious 
measure. Equally, it is beyond doubt 
that the members of the House them- 
selves would much prefer it to their 
own bill. But they feel it is “good 
politics” to clamor and how), as if they 
were suffering the keenest disappoint- 
ment of their lives. 

Next, the President cemes in with a 
letter purely for political effect, which 
reflects ina most insulting way upon the 
Senate. 

The Senate naturally and properly 
resents all this, and while justly open to 
censure on many points has still much 
more right and justice on its side than 
either the House or the President. 

Its weakest point is in making the 
farmer’s wool free, while retaining pro- 
tection upon the coal and iron of the 
great corporations, There the President 
hits it the very hardest. 

The “bluff” has seemed so strong all 
around that for awhile there appeared 
great likelihood that there would be a 
deadlock, and Congress would adje~rn 
without passing any bill at all. 

While this would be a veritable God- 
send to the country, it hardly seems pos- 
sible that the “ Reformers” would com- 
mit suicide by so doing. Congress has 
been in session for a year now, and the 
business of the country has suffered be- 
yond calculation by reason of the 
threatened assault upon every agri- 
cultural and manufacturing interest. 
The fear of what was going to be done 
has cost the country more than the 
entire money expenditure of the civil 
war. To end up by doing nothing 
would be such a lame and impotent con- 
clusion as to bring down the fatal wrath 
of the whole people. 

Our own opinion is, that after doing the 
bellowing and pawing around necessary 
for public effect, the House will accept 
substantially the Senate Bill, and this 
will be signed by the President while! 
this month is yet young. 


WHERE ARE THEY Nowe? 
Those tiresome people who have been 
preaching free trade as the great thing 





to increase the foreign market for our 
wheat and raise prices, are in a humili- 
ating plight, if any demonstration of 
their folly could ever humiliate that 
class of defective reasoners. Would we 
sell another bushel of wheat abroad if 
we did not have a single custom house 
or revenue officer? It is simply idiotic 
to think so. Russia has an incompara- 
bly more stringent tariff than ours, 
and yet she sold England twice as much 
wheat last year as we did. The Argen- 
tine Confederation has one of those an- 
noying, aggravating South American 
tariffs, and yet her sales of wheat to 
England increase by scores of millions 
of bushels every year. Both Russia 
and Argentina have been making their 
tariffs more rigidly exclusive, and yet 
they outstrip us in their sales to the 
the country which is the great apostle of 
Free Trade. 

The explanation is simple.. Wheat is 
not bought on sentiment, but as a mat- 
ter of business. The English grain 
merchant does not care a fig about the | 
politics or religion of the wheat sellers, 
He is going to buy from whoever will 
sell him the cheapest. The Russians 
and Argentines are constantly under- 
bidding the Americans in the wheat 
market of the morld, and so increasing 
their sales. The only way that we can 
increase our sales is by underselling 
them, which we hope that our farmers 
will not attempt to do. 

Instead of raising wheat to sell abroad 
at a loss, let us raise at home the $300,- 
000,000 worth of farm products which 





we now buy abroad every year. We will 


be much better off # We never sell an- 
other bushel of wheat:abroad. 





GIVE TRE FARMER A SHOW. 

Really, the men who struck, the men 
who arrogantly assymed that they were 
the only working people in the country, 
were suffering less than any other class. 
They had, wt least, émployment, with 
comparatively slight reductions of wages, 
and were able to provide for themselves 
and families. There are at least 1,000,- 
000 workingmen who have absolutely 
nothing to do, and do not know where 
to turn to get bread and meat for them- 
selves and families, ‘There is simply no 
comparison between their condition and 
that of men who have been asked to 
take from 10 to 15 per cent. less wages 
than they received during prosperous 
times. Then, there are the farmers. If 
anybody has reason to feel like striking 
and fighting, one would think it would 
be the farmer. With a large proportion 


conditions, and when he should naturally 
expect to get an increased price for what 
he did raise, prices have gone down with 
a run until to-day he is getting less than 
half the usual price for his grain. The 
selling price of wheat is below the lowest 
point known in thiscountry. Yet while 
he is furnishing the workingmen of the 
country with food at less than half the 
old prices, they are demand’~¢ of him 
the saise prices for what . y furnish 
him. This is a momentous fact that has 
been entirely overlooked in the dis- 
cussion, While the farmer has had to 
sell his wheat for 40 cents a bushel, 
where he formerly obtained $1, he has to 
pay the railroads the same for carrying 
it, his taxes to his County and Township 
have remained the same, and he has to 
pay the carpenter, the painter, the black- 
smith, the machinist, the tailor, the 
bricklayer, and every mechanic who, di- 
rectly or indirectly, works for him the 


' same wages that he did when they were 


paying him twice as much for the food 
that he furnished them, If tiere is any 
workingman who should feel like going 
on a strike it is the farmer. He is 
suffering far more “han any other 
workingman who ‘has'employment, yet 
he is not considered in the business at 
all, ' 





THE RUSSIAN THISTLE. 

By good management Senator Hans- 
brough, of North Dakota, succeeded in 
getting the adoption by the Senate of his 
amendment to the Agricultural Appro- 
priation Bill appropriating $1,000,000 
for the extirpation of the Russian thistle. 

The most notable convert to the sup- 
port of the appropriation was Senator J. 
Z. George, of Mississippi, whose tenacious 
adherence to States’ Rights views stood 
in the way of giving Government aid to 
work to be done within the States. But 
he became convinced that the evil was 
National in character, and too wide- 
spread for State Governments to success- 
fully grapple with. He consequently 
gave the amendment his hearty support, 
and made an able argument in support 
of its constitutionality. 

The bill has now gone to the House, 
where strong opposition has developt to 
accepting the thistle amendment. 





WE regret to say that we do not see 
much silver lining onthe wheat cloud. 
The incubus on the back of the market 
is the unknown quantity which Russia 
and Argentina will put into the market. 
The reports from Europe generally favor 
fair crops, so that the imports promise 
to be only moderate, and as the Russians 
and Argentinians will sell their grain at 
any price they can get, there is nothing 
to base hope of a rising market. 
maintenance of a duty on wheat is all 
tifat prevents Russian and Argentine 
wheat being offered in this market. 


Tue daty on ready-made clothing is 
put at 45 per cent., which must be a 
clerical mistake, as that on cloth is 50 
per. cent. No doubt this will be 
changed as soon as attention is called 
to it to the same rate»ias cloth, Under 
the McKinley law it ,is 80 per cent. 
We will say that a $50 suit of clothes 
is now invoiced for duty at $20; the 
duty would be $16, of which $1.31 
would be on the wool in the suit, and 
the remaining $14.69 on the labor em- 
ployed in making. If the same suit is 
invoiced under the new law at the same 
price, the labor will receivé $10 protec- 
tion, while the wool will reccive none. 
This is the unjust character of the bill 
all through. 








Tre bank of Tempe, Ariz., has had 
to close its doors on aceount of the ruin 
of the wool growers, who were its main 
customers, 


‘somewhat better than this. 


The | 





THE CROPS. 
The report of the Statistician of the 
Agricultural Department for July shows 
that the corn acreage of the country 


4,000,000 
The largest increase has been in Ne- 


has been increased acres. 
braska—18 acres in every 100. Minne- 
cota comes next with 16 acres to every 
100. 


whole country is 95, against 93.2 last 


The average condition for the 
year. This is much above the average 
for the past 10 years. The best con- 
dition is in Missouri—101 ; with Iowa, 
100; Illinois, 99; and Indiana, Kansas 
and Nebraska 96. 

The condition of Winter wheat is 
83.9, against 77.7 for July of last year. 
Spring wheat, 68.4, against 74.1 last 
July. In New York, Pennsylvania, 
Kentucky, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Illinois, Missouri, Oregon and Wash- 
ington Winter wheat is very fine, but 
bad in Kansas and California. 

Spring wheat is very good in Wis- 
consin, Iowa, Washington and Oregon ; 
tolerable in Minnesota, Kansas and 
North Dakota, and bad in Nebraska 
and South Dakota. 

The condition of oats fell very 
strongly from June to July, and is now 
placed at 77.5, against 88.8 a year ago. 
Maine is in the best shape—103; Ver- 
mont, 93; Massachusetts, 94, Texas, 91. 
The condition is worst in South Dakota, 
Kansas and Nebraska. 

Barley is placed at 76.8, against 88.8 
last year. California is lowest, with 
fairly good condition in Minnesota, 
Wisconsin and New York. 

Rye is 87, against 85.3 last year. 

There was a small increase of acre- 
age of potatoes—the largest in Ohio. 
The condition is 92.3, 
year, and 90 in 1892. 

Only three-fourths as much tobacco 


against 94.8 last 


was planted as last year, and the con- 
dition is 81, with 90 to 100 reported 
from the New England and Middle 
States, Wisconsin, Missouri, Arkansas, 
Mississippi, Louisiana and South Caro- 
Jina. 

Rice is in bad condition in Louisiana 
and Mississippi, but fairly good in South 
Carolina. 

Apples are very bad, condition only 
47.6. New England, York, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa, Kansas and 


New 


the Mountain and Pacific States show 
Peaches 
24.5 per cent., with a good crop in Cal- 
ifornia and a half crop in New Jersey 
and Michigan. 

Cotton shows up better than any 
other crop, with a condition of 89.6, 
against 82.7 last year. Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Florida, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas and 
Arkansas show up best, with Georgia 
and Tennessee poorest. 

The grasses and pastures show up 
rather poorly, owing to the drouth. 
The condition of clover is 80.2, against 
92.6 a year ago. 


, 


Timothy is 77.3 
inst 89.9 a year ago, and pastures 
) 


aga 
83 





ENTIRELY TOO ONE-SIDED. 
It looks more and more as if there is 
a determined effort to array the work- 
ingmen of the great cities against the 
farmers. The workingmen are striving 
for the highest wages, and the lowest 
prices for what they have to‘buy. They 


want high pay for transporting the farm 








products to market, for doing every de- 
scription of work for the farmer, and yet | 
they want to pay the lowest possible | 
prices for all that they buy of the | 
farmer. They want to retain the highest 
wages for their labor in making clothes, 
and yet take the protection off the 
farmer’s wool. 

This is entirely too one-sided an ar- 
rangement to be satisfactory, especially 
to the farmers. 

In 1870 family flour sold for $7 a 


barrel; now it is $2.40. Granulated 


sugar then sold for 134 cents a pound; 
Molasses sold for 80 


cents a gallon; now, 34. Factory cheese 


now it is44 cents. 


164 cents a pound; now 94. Dried 
peaches 10} cents; now & cents. Can- 


ned tomatoes, per dozen, $2.55; now 80 
cents. 

The great lowering in price runs all 
The 
farmers get from 50 to 75 per cent. less 


through the list of farm products. 


for their labor; the mechanics, railway 
men, factory operatives, miners, etc., that 
much more. 

The evil of the present tariff is that 
it intensifies this discrimination against 
the farmer. It strips all protection from 
the farmer, while leaving it on the things 
that he has to buy, where the working- 
men have been strong enough to force 
protection to their special trades. It 





takes all duties off wool, but insists that 


those who make the wool and cotton into 
clothes shall be fully protected against 
the sweating shops of Europe. 

This should force the farmers into 
associations to protect their interests just 
as the workingmen do theirs. 





The Wool Market. 


Boston, July 29.—Receipts of wool the past 
week, 18,811 bales domestic and 1,138 bales for- 
eign; sales, 10,611,000 pounds domestic and 794,- 
Ww0 pounds foreign. Market quotations—Do- 
mestic Wools—Ohio and Pennsy!vania—XXX, 
Prard: XX and above, 21; X, 1820; No. 1, 21423; 
No. 2, 21a23; fine unwashed, 14; unmerchant- 
able, 16; Ohio combing, No. 1, ¢ and 4 blood, 22a 
23; No. 2,4 blood, 22028: Ohio delaine, 22: Michi- 
gan—X and above, l7als; No. 1, 20a21; No. 2, léa 
19; fine wnwashed, 13al4; unmerchantable, léa 
15; Michigan Combing—No. 1, § and 4 biood. 21; 
No. 2, 4 blood, 21: Michigan delaine, 20; Ken- 
tucky, Indiana, and Missouri—Combing, # 
blood, 19420; do, } blood, 19420; do, braid, 17; 
clothing, 4 blood, 17al8; do, 4+ blood, 17a18; do, 
coarse, 17; Texas (scoured  basis)—Spring, 


fine, 12. months, %33a%5; do, fine, six to 
eight months 31a33; do, medium, 12 months, 
30; do medium, six to eight months, 29; 


Fall, fine, 28; do medium, 2¢a30; California 
(Scoured Basis)—Spring, Northern, free, & und 
12 months, 33a34; Spring, Northern, free, six to 
cight months, 33a34; Southern, 12 months, 222383; 
do six to eight months, 90; Fall, free, 28a30; do 
detective, 22a25; Oregon (Scoured Busis)—East- 
ern, No. 1, 344055; do No. 2, 32ue3; Valley, No. 1, 
32a33; do No. 2, 30; Territory Staple (Scoured 
Buasis)—Fine, 36a88; fine medium, 24035; medium, 
30a32; Territory Ordinary (Scoured  Busis)— 
Fine, 22a35; fine medium, 32; medium, 30032; 
Colorado and New Mexico—Improved, 1lal2; 
course and carpet, 10; Georgia and Southern, 
léjalv}; Pulled Wools (Scoured Bnasis)—Fine 
A, 34037; A supers, 31835: B supers, 2830: C 













supers, 20023; fine combing, 32a34; combing, 
d0a3sz; California finest, 83a34; do second, 30 
as; Western extra, 30a%3; do super, 2a 
28; do low, 15a20. Foreign Wools—Cloth- 
ing and Combing—Australian—Port Philip 
combing 32a34: do clothing, 32233; Adelaide 
combing, 28830; New Zealand clothing, 3; fine 
crossbred, 36457; Cape clothing, 22028; do comb- 
ing, %4a25; English and Lrish—Down, No. 2's, 57; 


Irish hogs, 87a39; Shropshire hogs, 36035; dotegs, 
38; Sussex tegs, 40; Nontevideo primera, 24a25; 
Carpet, etc.—Aleppo, llal2; Angora, 15; Bagdad 
black, 19a20; do fawn, 19a20; do white, 2a24; 
Bukhara, colors, 13al4; do white 
hair, l4a14¢; China No. 


18220; camel's 
1, 13415; Cordova, 13al%4; 
Donskoi, Autumn, 19; do combing, 24; do gray 
and yellow, 19120; do lambs’, 19; do greasy, 12a13; 
East India, choice, 144; do low, 14; Georgian, BO, 
l5al6j; do B, 134al4; do BS, 124015; Kandahar, 
choice, 24a25; do tinged, 22; Karadi, choice, lita 
184; do ordinary, l6al7; Khoressan, colors, 15al5+; 
do white, 21a22; Mohair, Turkish, 40a45; do Cape, 
das; do American, 252344: Mossul, washed, 19a 
20; Go unwashed, 15; Sa onica, 16; Scotch, 15alu; 
Valparaiso, 18; Vicaneer and Joria, 26. 


Increase in Beet Sugar Production. 


As evidence of the surprising growth 
of beet sugar culture in the United States, 
Prof. E. W. Hilgard, of the California 
State University, states that there are 
already seven great refineries in oper- 
ation. Three of these are in California, 
two in Nebraska, one in Utah and one 
in Virginia. The yearly production of 
beet sugar has increased within six years 
from 500,000 to 45,000,000 pounds. 
In the California beet the percentage of 
sugar is from 15 to 19 per cent., while 
the European bect has only from 12 to 
14 per cent. of sugar. In proof of the 
profitable character of the best culture in 
California it is stated that the value of 
an acre’s product amounts from $65 to 
$125, while the cost of production does 
not exceed $17 an acre® 


flonest English Dairymen. 

fhe English people have a strong lik- 
ing for what they call cream-colored 
milk, that is milk with a strong yellow 
shade. To meet the demand for such 
milk the milk dealers color the milk by 
adding a teaspoonful of annotto to two 
gallons of it. The discovery was made 
by an honest dealer, who entered into 
the business with the belief that honesty 
was the best policy, but by making this 
great mistake lost his money, and had 
to retire from the enterprise. The pur- 
chasers of the pure milk declared that 
it was chalk and water, and before he 
could retreat from the business he found 
himself in the court, and suffered a 
heavy fine, narrowly escaping imprison- 
ment for his honest dealing. His com- 
petitors were able in this way to put off 
skim-milk for the pure article, supposed 
to be unusually rich in cream on ac- 
count of its high color. 








Cotton in the Tropics. 


Cotton, though largely produced in 
the tropics, comes in far larger quantity 
from temperate climates. In 1891 the 
United States exported in quantity 
2,907,359,000 pounds, valued at $290,- 
713,000, or nearly £60,000,000, and 
Egypt exported a quantity of the value 
of about £9,000,000, while the export of 
tropicai India was in quantity only 556,- 
390,512 pounds, valued at £12,743,679, 
the contributions of the rest of the world 
being comparatively insignificant. Dur- 
ing the civil war in North America, 
which caused a partial failure of the 
world’s cotton supply, many attempts 
were made elsewhere to fill the void thus 





| created in the market, and several tropi- 


cal countries (within my own experience 
Fiji and Guiana) showed that they 
could grow cotton equal to the finest sea 
island of Carolina. But as soon as the 
war was over the United States quickly 


regained its former supremacy in pro- | 


duction, with the result above indicated. 

As the available lands of the Southern 
States are still largely uncultivated, and 
the negro population, which supplies the 
necessary labor, is rapidly increasing, 
the advantage thus gained is likely to be 
maintained, with the result that a large 
portion of any increase of the world’s 
consumption will be thence supplied. 
Failing the United States, there are 
large tracts still uncultivated in India, 
where labor is cheaper than in any other 
part of the world; and there is an im- 
measurably larger area of “uncultiva- 
tion” in Burmah, the Malay Peninsula, 
Siam, Sumatra, Borneo, and the other 
islands of the Eastern archipelago, to 
each of which countries Indian labor 
will either flow naturally or be carried 
under the contract system at consider- 
ably less cost than to Australia, and 
several of which, moreover, have or are 
likely to have the advantage of Chinese 
labor, henceforth to be denied to Aus- 
tralia. 

Going further afield, there are still 
uncultivated all but an infinitesimal 
portion of tropical South America, and 
by far the larger portion of the West 
Indies, Fiji and Pacific islands, which, 
though they are more distant than Aus- 
tralia from the Eastern labor markets, 
have all to a greater or less extent the 
more than compensating advantage of 
local labor. In respect of every one of 
these countries we have heard at one 


their great fertility, and capability «/ 
growing successfully all kinds of tropica| 
produce, anf it would thus seem that, «|! 
things considered, they between th 
leave but little opening for cotton cul; 
vation to tropical Australia.— The N, 
teenth Century. 





Distribution ‘of the Sexes. 


While we do not know very muc! 
the laws of animal life as regards |! 
sexes of the progeny of farm anim 
further than that on the whole the: 
a close approximation to an even di: 
ion of male and female births, yet t!: 
is a natural law in force by which | 
balance of nature is preserved eve: 
this respect. This law is that when | 
environments of any animals ar 
as to encourage an increase of nun! 
then the majority of births are fe: 
and otherwise the contrary. And j 
gard to the sex of the jambs of : 
kept under the most liberal cireun-' 
—that is, with full-grown, vigor 
fed ewes and a young ram in tl 
of early maturity—the produce | 
found to be female to a larg 
And the same rule has been 
operative with other farm animal- 
it is most notable with sheep, 
and pigs. Thus the shepherd miay 
note of this, and in rearing a flock 
stock follow this rule. 


. 
-- - 


Textile Plants. 

Diversity of crops is one of the | 
ing principles of prosperous agricult. 
And in pursuit of this idea the Ag 





cultural Department has been engay 
for some years in conducting exhaus! 
ive investigations into the nature, nec 
sities, and uses of various textile pla 
that may be grown or are already pro- 
duced naturally or artificially in 
United States. The results have bec: 
gathered into a printed report, now pub- 
lished and ready for distribution. Doubt- 
less many farmers will be interested i 
the study of these plants, the culti 
tion of many of them being one of | 
probable, if not certain, future so. 
of profit. 





icesiiaiaiigiiiinnoens 
Film on the Eye of a Colt 

A film often gathers on t! 
colt after it has had the di-' 
is the residue of the inflamn. 
dition induced by this discas. | 
may be the result of a cold, ov 1! 
herited tendency to disease throu 
blind parent. In any case, the cy: 
be treated to some mild caustic that \ 
remove the film, as by blowing a |i: 
burned alum through a goose quill 1: 
the eye and keeping the animal i: 
dark stable for a few days, until th 
becomes relieved. The alum is apy)! 
twice aday until the pupil is clea 
If this does not happen in a few da: 
apply to some good veterinary surg: 
| as it is not a thing to be neglected. 

chabhaioaiiiciipes 


Scabs on a Horse’s Skin. 


This trouble is often the result of bad 
feeding through the Winter, causing dis- 
ase of the skin, which produces pustula: 
eruptions that become confluent and run 
together, forming sores which in time are 
covered by scabs. The treatment mug 
be internal. Give some mild aperient 
twice, then give one ounce of hyposul- 
phite of soda daily in a bran and linseed 
meal mash; wash the skin.in salt wate 
sponging the scabs until they are soft anc 
become loose. If sores are left, apply 
calomel, dry, with a soft brush or a tuf 
of ectton wool until they heal. If thi- 
trouble has been long continued, tli 
remedy will need some time to be full) 
operative. The condition of the anima 
must be changed, and it may be nece- 
sary to continue the hyposulphite ani 
the mash for amonth ormore. At lea-t 
it should be continued until the hors 
seems quite restored and the skin is so! 
and glossy. 

seilieaaenemeneas 
Harvesting Buckwheat. 

Buckwheat is harvested in a speci 
manner on account of the slow drying 
the grain and the ease with which it w 
heat in a mass, as when it is stored in 
bin. The cut crop is left in the fici! 
until it is dry enough to thrash, whic! 
does quite easily on account of the t! 
and slender pedicels, or stems, of | 
grain, which snap with exceeding 
when they are dry. So that it 
usual to wait until the straw is quite 
to thrash the crop in the field or at 
barn directly from the field, as it 
hauled. Then the still damp grain 1 
be treated with caution to prevent | 
| ing, which will occur very easily. 
the grain is stored on the barn floor 1 
shallow heap, or in shallow bins 
frequently turned until the cold weat 
removes the danger of heating ot 
grain. 








A Horse That Drops His Food. 


When a _ horse slobbers when eat 
and drops the food when it is pa 
chewed, the cause is in the teeth. | 
teeth of any animal are subject to al: | 
wear and tear that our own teeth 
and more especially when the an! 
pasture on sandy land, as the sand 
herbage grinds the teeth very fast. 
sides, the condition of health has ! 
to do with the teeth, and they will 
come sore or decayed when the hea! 
not good. The remedy is to exa! 
the teeth, and if any have broken 
left sharp edges, or are decayed, ani! | 
mouth is inflamed and sore, they si 
be attended to. In the former ca 
teeth must be made smooth with 2 | 
made for the purpose, and that may 
procured at the tool stores or tl: 
ness-maker’s. In the other case, 
tecth must be extracted or otherw™ 
treated by a veterinarian, or in many 
cases some cooling laxative meiic 
will remove the trouble, the most 
propriate being Epsom salts in 
pound doses, one given three days all 
the other. Soft food, as cut hay ™ 
meal, wetted, with mashes, will be 
quired until the teeth are in good cou 
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~ THE APIARY. 


~ Hummings. 

Thick top-bars are needed to make 
white sections. 

fhe Canadian Government will es 

a oe cultural department at the 
a ; ont farm at Ottawa. 
»<warms or casts may now 
; . ) have but a’ small 
_ 'These may be able to 
—_ ros for cold weather, if 
parent colony. 
‘ 

' for a honey harvest is 

7 “1 the North. The im- 
= ,» «arming, which has been 
y nt nication of good supplies, 
: i much breeding. 

When honey is cap} ed and sealed it 
. removed at once if a fine ap- 

If left to the bees 
ve in flavor and quality, 
batt ~pense of discoloration. 

rs have a great advantage 
lthin-top bars. The latter, 
full of cay ped honey, are 
to handle, but with the 
eccssary to run the 

honev when handling. 

( 1 be reared only in the 
aieeiail lay to October, and the 
drot tically useless at all other 
; vear except these months. 
TI vo broods of drones reared 
oe prosperous colonies; the 
on » and the second in August. 
mt | to leave sections there 
5. pithor | n or brood in the sec- 
tan 1 ration should be made at 

rood, which will be 
| to the chickens and 
' nd honey extracted. If 
a: return her to the hive. 

‘ f the next annual con- 
o- N. A. BK. A. is Oct. 
16-1> ~:. Joseph, Mo. The Presi- 
dent. Mr. Emerson Y. Abbott, of that 
pla like to hear immediately 
fy ho will attend, and he will 
thus i in getting reduced rates. 

}) <0 careless as to allow bees 


to vet water from the horse and cattle 
a smali, clean grocery 
a cover and set it on an 


I ike 


box 

€! in the middle of the apiary. 
Kee for the bees in it, and if it 
leal itle they will like it all the 
better. 

It is recommended to dip the fingers 
in or a little grease, just before 
st work among the bees, and 
the finzors will be kept clean of propolis, 
which at this time of year has a way of 
sticking to everything. When going 
hack to replenish the smoker dip the 
fingers again and the stains will be kept 
oll 


The honey season is varied this year. 
In the South it has been excellent. In 
southern California it is almost a failure. 
In difierent States there are different de- 
the honey flow. In northern 
bees wintered well and are now 
in dition, but as yet few swarms 


ol 


thy 


have eared. The honey is slow in 
ace) ating, 

ly. Miller asks in Gleanings if there 

iu | iy of ventilating hives, any- 

way, t he old-fashioned way of rais- 

ing the hive by a block under each 

cor “ummer. He also says that 

an ey ut place to keep combs is 

under 2 hive containing a colony of 
bees, as they will take eare of them even 

if not ved to go down through the | 
combs. 

s xperienced beekeepers have | 
an | ' pollen and other substances 
hee their legs are used by them 
mn t ection of comb. Bees do 
sole! ry wax on their legs, and 
itis Used oy them in the construction of 
comb), | wax is taken from pieces 
ole | sticking to old hives, or 
trom und somewhere in the 
aplar from the hivés, 

Vr . ° 

M lives that are weak in 
i titute their queens at 
' riunity. None but 
: uli be kept over. 
finn | escaped the tariff reform- 
‘ CEKOCHETS ucht to be alive 
t interests, and not suc- 
¢ Vv that will put the hee- 
mt and South America on | 
s r with those of the United 


comb room, and then 
ext ’ 
Probably not one colony 


cast a swarm treated 


- ‘ 


: In fact, very few colonies 
um when tiered up for 
te and the extracting not 
ih. of the ason, providing 
ny fool Is given as fast as 
hen working for comb 
a different, and the bees 
rs swarm, po matter how 
thes room iy give n, or whether 
a we filled with foundation 
S 
7 wondered what to do with 


‘ ‘o not wish to inerease 
ya lot of weak colonies. 


“ smoke, swarms from the 
roa il readily unite. If later 
the: ‘trong by being crowded 
on ~~ : divided, with an extra 
fram, the caged queen over the 
Mite te hive, moving the old 
did... ¥ ited to another locality, 
ve ‘he empty one with the 
= i its place, and thus a new 
ro Wil be the result. Frém 
tea | ‘tsUnet a goodly portion of 
mang old hive will rush into the 
a. ‘, liberate, and adopt the 
all «; ‘hus make up a colony 
Wn election, 
’ COMPLIMENTS, 
CAN | man things in Tor AMERI- 
. ‘of which is werth much 


“ subscription —D M i 
i . . MAG- 
Mich 


-{ alternately milk and flour. 


es 
Peeding Swarms. 

Many beekeepers make it a point to 
feed swarms for the first few days after 
hiving. This saves the bees work, en- 
ables the majority to stay at home and 
keep up the temperature of the hive. 
The consequent saving of heat helps the 
wax-builders to construct their combs, 
of which fact the queen will take ad- 
vantage. It also helps the nurse bees 
to raise the brood, as each individual 
bee being properly fed will give off more 
heat, and by helping the wax-builders 
more comb is built in the time, and no 
space provided for stores. 


Poison Honey. 


Eprror American Farmer: I 
would like to hear what Tue AMERICAN 
FARMER friends have to say as to what 
causes bees to make poison honey. My 
bees have made poison honey this year, 
and my family have nearly all” been 
poisoned. The honey is nice, white, and 
sealed, but is very poisonous; a single 
mouthful being sufficient to cause one to 
vomit. Will some one please explain.— 
James G. Wiseman, Spear, N. C. 

———— 


A Collection of Cakes. 


LEMON COOKIES. 





Four eggs, two cups white sugar, one cup 
butter, one teaspoonful soda, one teaspoonful 
baking powder, the grated rind and juice of 
two lemons, flour to roll. Beat the eggs, 
sugar, and butter to a cream; then add the 
grated rind and juice of the lemons. Sift the 
soda and baking powder with the flour. Bake 
in a quick oven. 

CHOCOLATE CAKE. 


Quarter pound chocolate grated and made 
hot in the oven, quarter pound butter, quar- 
ter pound sugar, two and a half ounces tlour, 
three eggs, one teaspoonful baking powder. 
Mix well as for pound cake, and bake in a 
moderate oven.—Mrs. R. A. O., Ipswich, 
S. D. 





| CHEAP AND RELIABLE TEA CAKES. 

| half cup of sour cream, three eggs, half 
teaspoonful of soda ; flavor to taste, then 
add flour to make a smooth dough, roll 
| thin, sprinkle lightly with sugar; bake a 


light brown.—Mrs. T. W. H. 
GOLD CAKE. 


One-half cup butter, one and one- 
half cups of sugar, one-half teaspoon of 
mace, yolks four eggs, one-half cup 
milk, two and one-half cups of flour, two 
teaspoons of baking powder. Mix in 
order given. —Catirorsia GIRL. 


SNOW-DRIFT CAKE, 


One-half cup butter, one cup of sugar, 
one-lialf cup of milk, the whites of four 
eggs, one and oné-half cups of flour, two 
level teaspoons of baking powder. Beat 
| the butter to a cream, add the sugar and 
| beat again. Stir in flavoring, then 
Lastly, fold 
|in the well-beaten whites. Bake half 
,an hour. This is not at all expensive, 
| and is easily and quickly made. 





A HANDY CAKE. 

Beat two eggs thoroughly ; one coffee- 
'gup sugar, half coffeecup shortening, 
‘lard and butter, equal parts is best ; one 
| heaping teaspoonful baking powder, one 
' coffeecup sweet milk, one quart flour well 
sifted; flavor to suit the taste. 


CHARLOTTE RUSSE. 


Whites of seven eggs and yolks of 
| four, three-fourths box of Cox’s gelatine 
in enough sweet milk to dissolve it. 
After gelatine is dissolved put one cup 
of sugar with yolks of eggs; mix well; 
then mix sugar, eggs, and gelatine; let 
come to a boil; set off the stove to con- 
_geal. As soon as it begins to, congeal 
| have a quart of cream and whites of 
eggs whipped ; strain the custard into 
cream and egys ; stir thoroughly; flavor 
with vanilla; put aside to cool, then 
pour into a dish lined with slices of dry 
sponge-cake.—L. WALKER, Elmot, Ark. 


BANANA SHORTCAKE, 


} 





Cream one-half cup butter, one cup 
of sugar, stirring in one beaten egg, one- 
half cup milk, two cups flour, two tea- 
spoonfuls baking powder. Over one 
cake spread a pint of whipped cream, 
sweetened to taste, into which has been 
stirred two bananas sliced thin. Lay 
the other over it and serve hot. 





YELLOW TOMATO PRESERVES. 
Pare by pouring boiling water over 
them. Use a pound of sugar to a pound 
of fruit; pour sugar over tomatoes and 
let stand over night; strain off the sirup 
'and boil down; drop in the fruit and 
boil until tender; flavor with lemon. 


LEMON BUTTER FOR TARTS. 
Grate the rind and squeeze out the 
juice of a large lemon; add a teacup of 
sugar and put on the stove until dis- 
solved; turn in two beaten eggs; cook 


slowly until it thickens. 


CREAM SPONGE CAKE, 


Beat two eggs in a teacup, then fill 
the cup with cream. One cup of sugar, 
one and one-half cups of flour, one tea- 
spoonful of cream tartar, half spoon 
soda. Flavor with lemon. Very nice. 


SNOWBALL CAKE. 

Half cup butter, whites of three eggs, 
one cup white sugar, one teaspoon soda ; 
stir with flour as thick as cup cake ; bake 


in small tins. Flavor to suit taste. 


WHITE CAKE. 


Whites of seven eggs, two cups sugar, 
one cup butter, one cup sweet milk, two 
heaping teaspoonfuls baking powder, 
three cups flour, scant. 





The Bordeaux Mixture. 


The Bordeaux mixture was dis- 
covered by accident. A French gar- 
dener, trying to protect his grapes from 
being stolen by the Coxeyites of his 
neighborhood, mixed some blue vitriol 
with lime and splashed the vines near 
the road. The thieves thought the fruit 
was poisoned and would not eat it. But 
it was noticed that the mildew did not 
attack the grapes that were so treated, 
while destroying the rest of the crop. 


So spraying began. 





One cup of butter, two cups sugar,¢ 








{For the leisure hour of readers, old and 
young. All are invited to contribute original 
puzzles and send solutions to those published. 
Answers and names of solvers to this issue will 
ap in two months. An asterisk (*) after a 
definition signifies that the word is obsolete. 
Address letters for this department: “ Puzzle 
Editor,” AMERICAN FarmMeER, 1729 New York 
Ave., Washington, D. C.} 


ENUCLEATIONS.—NO. 2. 





10—Read; Dear. 12—Evil; Live. 
ll— 13— 
VESICOPROSTATIC c 
MALEPRACTICES GAT 
MEDIASTINES CERON 
SERASCAPES MANURER 
SCLAVES SENTENCER 
SILES CANTILATION 
NES CONSOLIDATION 
D MANDARTNORANGES 
- pe petuosity. Sew ; Wed. 
j— i— 
HORSERADISHTREE F 
FALSEVAMPIRES MIL 
DISTEMPERED GALIM 
PERSPIRES MIRACES 
LINENER PARAMENTO 
MENGS METACENTERS 
SEE CARAVANSARIES 
D DOMINANTESTATES 
18—The death of Louis Kossuth, the Hun- 


garian patriot-statesman. 
Authors of word-forms: Dan D. Lyon, A. 
F. Holt, Itami, Pallas. 


ENIGMANIACS. 


Complete Lists: G. Race, Alumnus, Jo 
Mullins, Lucile, Ellsworth, K. T. Did, 
Guidon. 

Incompletes: Frank Lynn, Swamp Angel, 
H. 8. Nut, Pasco, Aspiro, Ivanhoe, Arty 
Fishel, Holly, Cinders, Uredge, Joel H. Hint, 
J. C. M., Zaida, Waldemar, Senorita, Ade- 
lante, Iron Mask, T. O’Boggan, Engene, 
Christo, Serpeggiando, Dan D. Lyon, Sacra- 
mento Rose, Cosette, A. N. Drew, Pearl, 
Faraway, Nypho, Marmion, The Tourist, P. 
A. Trick, Luna, Jo Urnal. 


WINNERS OF PRIZES. 


1. Watch, Correl Kendall (Spuixx), Alls- 
ton, Mass. 

2. Gold pen and holder, Ellen A. Hill 
(PRUDENCE), Mystic, Conn. 

3. Gold pen and holder, Ellsworth R. 
Breehl (ELLSwortH), Rochester, N. Y. 

4. Not awarded. 

5. No‘ awarded. 

6. J. S. F. Sessford (ALUMNUs), Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
. 7. A. VY. Prudhon (A. N. Drew), Elmira, 
N. A 


ENIGMANIA—NO. 4. 


NO. 26—CHARADE. 
(Jo Isis.) 
ONE TWO o’er the road by the water mill, 
While the evening shades fall fast; 
The door is closed and the wheel is still, 
For the dreary day is past. 
But the river dashes upon its way 
As it seeks the ocean, day after day, 
And its ceaseless song, 
As it rolls along, 
Recalls the thoughts of the birth of May. 


The LAst of the violets blooming free 
On the soft, warm earth below, 
Came stealing upon us as o’er the lea 
We walked—was it long ago? 
When the moon shone down in its TOTAL light 
O’er this same sad river that seemed so bright 
That the earth gave voice 
With us to rejoice 
At the breath of Spring and the dreamy night. 


Ah! sad are the memories come to pain 
Me now when I am alone, 
For naught but the bitterest thoughts remain, 
Aud the sight of an empty throne. 
Over the waters and over the dell 
All that the voices of nature tell 
Is the wild unrest 
In my weary breast 
From that weary, weary word farewell. 
—CINDERS, Rockford, IL 


NO. 27-—INVERTED PYRAMID.” 


Across: 1. Relating to the bladder and 
prostate gland. 2. Paper covered with a 
thin solution of lime, whiting and size. 3. 
Septa. 4. Visited again. 5. A village of 
Hindostan. (Mitchell.) 6. Erases. 7. An 
obsolete form of sees. (Cent.) 8. A letter. 
Down: 1. A letter. 2. A type-measure. 
A river of Russia. 4. A passage. 5. 
Tamed.* 6. Decorated with olive trees. 7. 
European food fish. 8. Small balls of rich 
mince-meat. 9. Octants. 10. Grudges. 11. 
A County ofsouthern Missouri. 12. Imitated. 
13. A city of China. 14. A form of the pre- 
fix ‘‘in.’”’ 15. A letter. 

—Dawn D. Lyon, Irwin, Pa. 


°° 
2. 


NO. 28—CHARADE. 


In my dreams I see, dear, 
One who’s dear to me, dear, 

Queen and lady of most regal castle in the air; 
Can’t you guess her name, dear? 
Yours is just the same, dear; 

You are just her image, she’s your eyes and 
lips‘and hair. 


Floating PRIME my dreams, dear, 
Near she ever seems, dear, 

sright with every glorious hue that dream 
may ever know; 
FINE from love’s disguise, dear, 
Like thine own true eyes, dear, 

Eyes. deep-bine and beautiful, beneath long 
lashes glow. 


So, when deep in sleep, dear, 
Still thy love doth keep, dear, 
Watch and ward above my couch till breaks 
the morning light; 
Still thy face is near, dear, 
Still thy voice I hear, dear, 
Still I lovingly commune with thee COMPLETE 
the night. 
—HEsSPERUS, Worcester, Mass, 


NO. 29—DIAMOND. 


1. A letter. 2. The Chinese word for tea. 
(Cent.) 3. A low, itinerant beggar. 4. The 
Florida bean. 5. A thicket of low evergreen 
oaks. 6. Chrysophanic acid. 7. Imbittered. 
8. A tropical American stemless fiber-yielding 
herb. (Standard.) 9. Thenostrils. 10. The 
cover of the spore cases of mosses. 11, A 
letter. 

Nypno, Germantown, Pa. 


xO, 3. NSPOSITION. 


He sighed to many, though he loved but 
one. — Byron. 

We talk with fingers and with eyes, 

Then, posers, why not talk with sighs? 

A sigh! In that short word is set 

Life’s enigmatic alphabet. 

A sigh, with woman, is an art, 

Yet ’tis an echo of the heart. 

A sigh can sever Cupid’s chain; 

A sigh can join its links again ; 

A sigh the heart can blissful make, 

And yet can whisper it to break; 

A sigh may vary in its kind; 

It is the lightning of the mind. 

Oft on a sigh, with wings of light, 

The spirit takes its heavenward flight. 

A sigh that’s just so faintly deep 

‘As wakes the soul from out its sleep, 

When lips we love and cheeks we prize 

Come dimpling to our raptared eyes— 

Posers, a sigh conceived like this 

Is cousin-german to a kiss. 

A sigh, when lovers’ bosoms meet, 

Will tell you what the flutterers beat. 

A sigh’s a wish, a thought, though heard, 

Not quite condensed into a word. 

A sigh’s (at least so blushes teach) 

A rosy substitute for speech. 


In sooth, fair posers, then, & sigh 





Ts really love’s ry, argh 
Then let love build sighs upon, 
Enraptured by a speathso ovr; 
And, since they are binshing hue, 
Ott may they come, in a TWO. 
—NY AB Washington, DS. 


so. 31—SDtAmonp. 


1. Aletter. 2. Sorhttiting thick and heavy. 
3. Invites with oppoktupity. 4. A post-vil- 
lage of Perth County, Ontario. 5. Apertures 
that give passage. 6/\Nmerican woodcocks. 
7. Befitting. 8. Those hd a genus of trans- 
parent tubolar free swit 
cates. 9. Spignels | 
(Cent.) 11. A letter. 

—PRUDENCE, Mystic, Conn. 


(Gent. ) 10. A bog. 


NO. 32—ACROSTICAL ENIGMA, 
(To Kosciusko McGinty.) 

ONE ostracized brother and friend; 
His life in confusion will end. 
Two, brighter than many, laid bare 
A plan to secure better fare. 
THREE, (later, it emigrants brought, ) 
A mineral pitch often sought. 
Four, fables relate, did entreat 
To hear a sheep utter a bleat. 
FIVE, landing in desert retreat, 
Subsisted on antelope meat. 
Six, lived in a mountainous place, 
A despot ashamed of his race. 
SEVEN, damaged a lot of Dutch cheese, 
And pardon secured on his knees. 
EIGHT, wandered, deranged, in the brakes, 
A-measuring rodents and snakes. 


Ho! smokers, tobacco is sweet 
When putted from a pipe of comrLEeTr! 
—Sr. JULIAN, Utica, N. Y. 


NO. 33—INVERTED PYRAMID. 


Across: 1. The maringa. 2. 
temporal bone. 3. Trees of the 
4. Pieces of canvas sewed across a sail. 5. 
Lampoons. 6. Reduces the diameter of ob- 
jects near the ends. 7. A point. 8. A 


letter. 
Down: 1. A letter. 2. A bone. 3. Red 
5. Grieves. * 


ochre. 4. To wrangle. 5. 6. A 
Ramist. 7. After.* 8. Greek or Latin proper 
name. 9. Shuts up. 10. Thorns. 11. 
Hands.* 12. Trees. (Cent.) 13. Reis. 14. 
Might. (Standard.) 15. A letter. 

—IrTAMI, Jersey City, N. J. 


EMOLUMENTS. 


1. To the person who suggests the most origi- 
nal, novel, and interesting teature for use in 
this column, a nickel-silver, open-faced watch, 
Elgin movement, good timekeeper. See what 
your brains can evolve! 

2. For the diamond, square or half-square 
containing the most letter O's, a handsome gold 
pen and gold-mounted holder. 

3. For the best diamond, square or half-square, 
centered or based on the nom-de-plume of some 
well-known puzzler, “ Dream of the Ages,’ by 
Kate Brownlee Sherwood, beautifully bound. 

4. For the best verse puzzic, to be closely re- 
stricted to the theme “Summer,” a handsome 
sold pen and gold-mounted ivory holder. 

5. For the best ballade or rondeau, * Dream 
of the Ages.” 

6-7. For the best lot of answers to Enigmania, 
Nos. 1, 2, and 3, and for neatest list of 12 or more 
answers to same, a 440-page bound book each. 


CONDITIONS. 


In awarding prizes 2. and 3, size of form and 
number of pure Webstérian words will be con- 
sidered ; also, accuracy with which definitions 
are given, even to t * Competitory verse 
puzzles must not exceed 32 lines in length. 
Only one puzzle can be ®ntered by any contest- 
ant for any prize, but one entry for each num- 
ber will be allowed. A contributions must be 
marked “ Entered for Prize,” and must reach us 
prior to July 15. Neatmes§$ of lists will not be 
overlooked in the award of No. 6, and word- 
forms should not be abbreviated. All classes 
open to subscribers. ‘Do not send six-months 
subscriptions. 


A super- 
Moluccas. 


ENIGMIANA. 


The suggestion of an ‘‘all-around ’’ puzzfe- 
istic contest has been received with general 
favor by our readers and ‘it will be inaug:- 
rated in our next issue. For several months 
five-verse puzzles and five-word forms will be 


printed monthly, each tssue to be made up of 


the work of one puzzler; whose identity will 
bé kept secret, each competitor being required 
to solve to all of the special issues. A com- 
mittee of three, composed of one formist, one 
flattist and one solver, will decide who is en- 
titled to first place, agreeing upon a series of 
rules for counting credits. This committee is 
announced as follows: Damon, Guidon, 
Alumnus. Each person entering the contest 
will be entitled to THR AMERICAN FARMER 
one year free, and the winner will receive a 
suitable prize in addition. Whoever wishes 
to have first showing will please send the re- 
quired 10 puzzlers as soon as possible. It is 
understood to be the conclusion of the com- 
mittee that contestants shall not have credit 
for solving their own puzzles, thus giving 
every solver an equal chance.——The next 
five or six issues of *‘The Enigma” should 
be models of excellence, so far 2s contri- 
butions are concerned. Several friends have 
already expressed their willingness to furnish 
special batches, their very names being a 
guarantee of something brilliant. It gives us 
pleasure to remark with what degree of wel- 
come our efforts to present a first-class de- 
partment have been received by the fraternity, 
for, even during these ‘99 degrees in the 
shade’’ times, we have been favored with 
much spiendid work.-—~—- Cinders has of late 
been surprising Puzzledom. The unexcelled 
character of his work, as well as the amount 
he is furnishing the different columns, has 
been the subject of many words of praise. 
Iron Mask has been ‘‘on the road’? during 
the past few weeks, disposing of Johnson 
harvesting machines. This has caused a 
temporary cessation of his puzzle work.—- 
We understand one puzzler has very nearly 
achieved a diamond on TCHAWYTCHAS, the 
only word he needs being something like this: 
EBLALUVO. If any person runs across this 
word, please communicate with us. 
Guidon has a good, warm spot in his heart for 
the rural gentleman, but he says anyone who 
would enter a drug store and ask for water- 
melon phosphate would throw rotten apples 
at a lame woman. We have been unable to 
find out as yet what verdant mystic has been 
visiting him. 

8-1-"94. 

Pir Pillows—Tansy. 

Mrs. John Gaillard writes: Fir pillows 
have become very popular within the last few 
years, and those living in localities where fir 
boughs cannot be obtained can find a good 
substitute in the fragrant juniper, or red 
cedar. The leaves and small boughs make 
cushions and pillows as fine as fir, and they can 
be procured in any locality, for it is found in all 
parts of the country, A young lady of my 
acquaintance made ** not a little’? pin money 
by frequenting a large cemetery when they 
were trimming the evergreens and gathering 
the small bong and leaves as they fell from 
the trimmers’ shears, filling them into bags 
and drying them in the shade, and selling 
them by the bag or “powhd, after preparing 
them for pillows. Both the fir and cedar, as 
well as our native hemlock, have medicinal 
qualities ; when inhaled has a soothing effect 
on very weak nerves, is a panacea for wake- 
fulness, and will relieve a nervous headache. 

The little moth milJer has made its appear- 
ance to carry destruction among our Winter 
clothing during the Summer. Woolen blank- 
ets, underclothes, and everything that is packed 
away in chests and drawers, should have 
tansy leaves spread liberally among them, as 
well as furs, for, if any eggs have been laid, 
when they hatch out the tansy kills them. 
A live moth laid on a green tansy leaf will 
die immediately. 


“Don't Tobacco Spit or Smoke Your 
Life Away.” 


Name of little book just reccived—‘ells 
about Notobac, the wonderful, harsiuless, eco- 
nomical cure for chewing, smoking, ciguret 
or snuffhabit. You run no ;,ysical or fiuan- 
cial risk, fer Nofobac ia absoluiciy guaranteed 
to cure or money refunded. “our druggist’s 
got it or will get it. Write for the bock— 
mailed fre. THe STERLING REMEDY Co., 
Box 3, Indiana Mineral Springs, Ind. Agents 
wanted. 








R. O. CHESTER. 
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Departures from Normal Temperature, Week Ending July 30, 1894. 
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Shaded portions show excess (+), 
unshaded portions deficiency (—) ; 
light lines show degrees of excess or 
deficiency. 
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Departure from Normal Rainfall for Week Ending July 30, 1894. 
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Wasnrnoton, D. C., July 31, 1894. 
TEMPERATURE. 
the northern and 


From central 


Rocky Mountain slopes eastward to the ' 
Atlantic | 
coasts the week ending July 30 has | 
been warmer than usual, the tempera- | 
ture excess exceeding 3° per day over 


New England and middle 


nearly the whole of the region named, 
while from the central Missouri Valley 


eastward to southern New England the | 
average daily excess amounted to 6° or | 


more per day, the maximum excess, 9° 
per day, occurring over lowa and south- 
ern Minnesota. 

This is the third successive week of 
abnormally warm weather, attended by 
unusually high maximum temperatures 
over the northern districts east of the 
Rocky Mountains The warm wave 
which passed from the Missouri Valley 
eastward to the middle Atlantic and 
New England coasts, from the 24th to 
the 28, was attended on the last named 
date by the highest maximum temper- 
atures ever recorded at some stations in 
South Dakota, northern Iowa, and in 
northern New England ; Huron, &. Dak., 
reporting 108°; Omaha, Neb., Yankton, 
S. Dak., and Sioux City, Towa, 106°. 
In southern New England and south- 
eastern New York temperatures as high 
or higher than any previonsly reported 
during the third decade of July occurred 
on the 28th; Eastport and Portland, 
Me., and Northfield, Vt., reporting the 
highest that have occurred in any 
month at those stations since their estab- 
lishment. 

In the Southern States, plateau re- 
gions, and on the Pacfie coast, the week 
has been cooler than usual, the defi- 
ciency in temperature amounting to 
from 3° to 4° along the Gulf coast, 
in southern California, over portions of 
Idaho, Utah, Washington, and Oregon, 
and in extreme western Texas. 

PRECIPITATION, 

More than the usual amount of rain 
fell over portions of the south Atlantic 
and east Gulf States, along the immedi- 
ate west Gulf coast, and over portions 
of Missouri and Illinois. Elsewhere, 
with the exception of a few localities of 
limited extent, there has been less than 
the usual rainfall. Over portions of 
the upper Ohio, upper Mississippi, and 
upper Missouri valleys, and over the 
greater portion of Kansas and Nebraska 
little or no rain has fallen, and similar 
conditions are reported from portions of 
Arkansas, Texas, and generally through- 
out the plateau regions. 

GENERAL REMARKS. 

The continued drought over the prin- 
cipal corn producing States of the cen- 
tral valleys and Northwest has resulted 
in great damage to the corn crop> Very 
unfavorable reports as to the condition 
of this crop are received from South 
Dakota, Iowa, Nebraska, Minnesota, 
Missouri, and Oklahoma, and while less 
unfavorable reports come from Lilinois, 
Indiana, and Ohio, the crop in those 
States is suffering greatly in the uplands. 
In the Southern States corn is generally 
in excellent condition, and in Georgia 
the heaviest crop for many years is pre- 
dicted. 

Reports as to cotton continue very 
favorable, although some slight injury 
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| has resulted from excessive cloudiness 


| and heavy local rains in portions of 


South Carolina and Florida. 

Tobacco is doing well in Tennessee, 
and in some portions of Maryland, Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky, but reports from 
Ohio are unfaverable. 


SPECIAL TELEGRAPHIC REPORTS. 

New England.—Very hot: much sunshine; 
hexvy showers in cast-central districts, with 
daumage by lightning and wind; very little rain 
in southern portion and all crops greatly 
damaged by drought in Connecticut, Rhode Is- 
lund, and southeastern Massachusetts; crops 
' elsewhere doing well. 
| New York.—Fine harvesting weather: grass 
and grains mostly secured; oats improved, cut- 
ting veneral; generally insufficient showers, 
and in southeast portion drought is serious: corn 
growing well; potatoes uneven; fruits not im- 
proving: pastures short. 

New Jersey.—Lig t rains beneficial but fol- 
lowed by intense heat and dry winds; droughty 
conditions again prevail; oats harvested with 
average yield; fruit) ripening prematurely; 
pastures dried up; ground too dry for plowing 
and setting out late truck, 

Ts sulvania.— Drought 
sections partially relieved by local showers; 
complaints general of damaged condition of 
crops: Oats nearly all harvested, light yield; 
pasturage short and poor. 


ti 


continues, but some 


sections: corn and tomatoes generally look 
well,and there are some excellent reports of 


a tew apples and pears. 

Virginia.—Raintall averaged below half an 
inch, and fell in local showers; severe damage 
by hail in eastern Charlotte County; tobaceo 
and lute corn and pastures much improved, but 
more rain gencrally needed for corn, pastures, 
and for fallowing. 

North Carolina.—Showers first and latter part 
of week with very warm and sunshiny weather 
between; a few reports from West indicate that 
erops are needing rain; farmers unite in opinion 
that seasons are best and crops finest for years; 
grapes being shipped. 

Seuth Carclina,—General conditions continue 
favorable, execpt that cloudiness and showers 
have impaired the condition of cotton in locali- 
ties: other crops excellent; corn is considered 
made, promising the largest yieldin some years. 

reorgiat.—Temperature about three degrees 
below normal, and rainfall abundant in all 
tions and too much in south portion; corn hus 
made such freut improvement that there are 
predictions of the heaviest crop in 10 years in 
northern sections; cotton has made rapid 
growth, but is not fruiting heavily in most 


SCC- 


localities, } aid 
Fivrida,—Temperature deficient, rainfall 
about normal, but poorly distributed; good 


growing week; heavy local rains damaged cot- 
ton in places: grass, peas. Cane, rice, potatoes, 
and groves doing well 

Alulvtma.—Another excellent growing week: 
abundant rainfall interspersed with sunshine; 
cotton has grown rapidly and heavily truited; 
corn unusually fine, large yield assured; sugat 
cane, potatoes, peas, and millet in good coudi- 
tion: turnips being sown. 


Mississippi —Temperature below normal; rain- 
full scattered; sunshine abundant; all condi- 
tions continue favorable; corn maturing 


rapidly; cotten fruiting well; boll worms slowiy 
spreading; some complaint of blight, rust, und 
shedding; gardens and all small crops doing 
well. 

Louisiana.—Week cool, with scattered show- 
ers; rains too frequent in portions of sugar 
belt, and deficient in northwest portions; cotton 
shedding slightly, worms disappearing; ricc and 
corn improved; cane good stand, needs wariner 
weather and sunshine; big crop of sweet pota- 


Texas.— Frecipitation below normal, except 
over east coast; temperature below normal; 
cotton doing well, except over southwest por- 
tion, where rain is necded; cotton picking in 
progress in southern portion; late corn better 
than expected, 

Arliiucas.—Light seattering showers have oc- 
curred, but all crops except cotton are needing 
rain; cotton prospect was never better; the 
plant is growing nicely and fruiting well; corn 
is improving, but will need rain during week; 
sorghum, potatoes, peas, and pastures doing 
well. 

Tennessee.--Droug ht continues in western por- 
tion, where croys are suffering; local showers 
have been beneficial to growing crops in other 
portions; corn in excellent condition; tobacco 
doing well; pastures improving; cotton needing 
rain; whenxt about all thrashed. 

Kentucky.—Cloudy, warm, light seattered 
showers; corn and tobacco doing well in sec- 
tions where rain has fallen, but in others 
seriously threatened by drought; corn not gen- 
erally damaged yet; gardens and pastures burn- 
ing up; rain badly needed. 

Miss uri.—Droug ht and hot winds greatly dam- 
aged corn in all northern and many central and 
southern Counties; in northern sections with 
rain soon, corn will make one-half to two-thirds 
crop; in number of central and southern 
Counties corn is in good condition, in others 
must have rain soou or will make but half crop; 
some good showers Saturday and Sunday. 

Minois.—Temperature above normal and sun- 
shine normal; well distributed rains latter part 
of week over considerable portions of State 
were of immense benefit to crops; of reports as 
to conditions and prospects for corn received 
from 94 Counties, but 3: indicate good, damage 
estimated at 25 to 50 per cent. mostly upland 
corn; on bottoms corn is fairly good, generally; 
of the three divisious of the State prospects in 
central portion are most favorable. 


ereeys Jlons ing shipped arve ‘ = 
tobseco; me lons being shipped in large quanti ! drought at critical stage did great damage, ears 
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liudiana.—Badly distributed 1: cal showers 
since Friday, with rains of the preceding week 
sustained corn in many fields; corn in heavy 
soilin best condition, good color, tasseling and 
ears appeuring. but in light and clay soil it 
suffers much; rain within from five to ten days 
will insure a good crop still. 

West Virginia.—Warm, with oceasional show- 
ers; sunshine average; dry in northern, central, 
and western Counties, elsewhere good rains re- 
vived crops: haying and thrashing continue, 
fair vield and quality; oats short; fruits scarce. 

Ohiv.—Droughty conditions are damaging 
corn, tobacco, iate potatoes, and grass; bottom 
land corn is stillin fair condition, but upland is 
seriously damaged, prospect. for poor develop- 
ment and below average yield; wheat thrashing 
out well; oats light; tubacco from fair to bad 
and firing some 

Michigan.—Temperature and sunshine above 
normal and rainfall below: crops need rain; 
pastures drying up; wheat, oats, rye, and barley 
harvested in central and southern sections; 
thrashing pushed; hay all secured; potatoes 
poor, Reports as to corn show that one-half of 
acreage promises good average yield; one-third, 
medium, fair: one-sixth. poor; growth uneven; 
these cstimates will be increased or diminishe 
according to rainfall of next three weeks. 

Wisconsin.—Another week of drougbt and ex- 
cessive heat: corn und potatoes suffering se- 
verely, will be a failure in some Counties, corn 


Still looks well in castern section; pastures dead; 


Maryloand.—Rain is again needed in nearly all | 


| 


stock being fed and dairy interest suffering; 
great damage by forcst fires; the town of 
Phillips destroyed and many hay and cranberry 
miurshes burned. 

Minnesota.—Week very hot and dry; harvest 
progressing; pasturage poor; hay mostly se- 
cured; potatoes suffering; corn acreage very 
large, stand good, growth heavy, well advanced, 


will be sinall, considerable being cut for feed, 
chinch buys bave also done much injury, 

Towa. Reports show great damage to corn by 
drought and hot winds; with favorable future 
conditions this State may possibly harvest half 
crop, but every day's continuance of drought 
lowers prospect for that amount; small grain 
yields better than expected. 

North Dahota.— All crops have been somewhat 
damaged by dry, hot weather during past week; 
harvesting well under way; corn and potatces 
are doing well, 

South Dalheta.—Excessively hot, dry weather 
very injurious toall growing crops; corn mostly 
in tasse] and silk stunted suffering, flower dam- 
aged, and cars not setting; in west and east- 
northern portions a fair crop would be made 
with immediate rains, elsewhere mostly injured 
beyond redcmption except in a few localities, 
and many furmers cutting tor fodder, 

Nel-raska.—Week exceedingly hot and dry; 
corn almost all ruined west of th meridian, 
except in extreme northwest Counties, where 
very little is grown; in remainder of the State 
present advices indicate that in northern portion 
two-thirds to three-fourths crop ruined, and in 
southern portion condition varies from 10 to 90 
ver cent. ruined with an average of about one- 
malf ruined; in sections many fields are being 
cut for fodder. 

Kansas.—Corn much spotted, some ficlds 
seriously damaged, others sughtly: early corn 
in southern haif of State is generally matured 
and will make fair crop, While the northern half 
must depend on late planted; corn prospect in 
middle division from one-fourth to one-half 
crop, in eastern division from one-half to three- 
fourths; the western divisten is not a corn sec. 
tion; hay crop much shortened; apples falling; 
pustures drying, 

Oklahoma.—Exeessive heat and drought are 
cutting short or retarding all vegetation except 


cotton; corm and hay will not make half crop, 
but prospects favorable for an immense cotton 
yield; taurmers waiting for rain in order to 
plow, 


Moiutana.—Coo), with a few poorly distributed 
showers: large quantities of hay destroyed by 
prairie fires in northern and northeusteru sec 
tious; haying continues, 

Wyoming.— Temperature and sunshine above 
normal with but little precipitation; week bas 
been very good for maturing crops and tine for 
harvesting. 

Idaho.— Warm and dry in extreme northwest- 
ern portion and crops suffering from drought; 
Winter wheat turning, some ready to harvest; 
oats, rye, and barley ripening faust; potatoes 
and fruit doing well; first crop of alfalfa saved 
in good condition; hay yield above average; 
good crops of all kinds assured. 

Colorady —Temperature and sunshine above 
normal; rainfall below normal,except slight ex- 
cess in) northwestern portion; crop conditions 
generally good, except in northeast portion 
where drought has ruined all crops; large yield 
ot peaches, shipment commenced. 

New Merico.—Severe drought in southern half 
of Territory, with exception of Pecos Valley; 
everything doing fairly well in nerthern part, 
but more raiv needed, 

Arizona, —Temperature and rainfall below 
normal: ranges drying in some sections; thrash- 
ing about completed in Salt River Valley, yield 
good; haying about done, fine crop secured in 
good condition. 

Utah.—Seasonable weather, although slightiy 
below the normal and dry; grain harvest in 
progress, sood crop; other ¢1 ops doing well. 

Washingtou.—Vine growing weather; all —_ 
made excellent progress. especially potatoes in 
western counties; haying nearly overand grain 
harvesting begun in many counties. 

Oregom.—Showers in western portion bene fited 
late grain; harvest progressing under favorable 
e nditions; thrashing commenced in some see- 
tions, yields reported encoureging ; grain aphis 
disappearimy, injury to grain doubtiul; hops 
biooming, lurge crop anticipated. 

California.--Weather favorable for fruit, 
grain, hay, hops, and grapes, all of which will 
give a fair average yield. H. C. DUNWOODY, 
Acting Chicf of Bureau. 





An article is advertised in another columa 
which is guaranteed to ‘‘save one-half your 
fuel.’’ This at first seems an extravagant 


i. 


Special Offer. 
Worthing‘on’s Magazine isa first-class, well- 
edited, well-illustrated periodical. Its regular 





statement, but a postal to the Rochester Radi- 
ator Co., Rechester, N. Y., will bring you satis- 
factory evidence of the correctness of the claim. 


price is 25 cents a number, or $2.50 a year. 
We wil! send it and THE AMERICAN FARMER 


} one year for $2.50, 





Magician’s Outfit. 
free, consisting of Pack of Trick Cards, two 
Magic Keys, Devil's Bottle, Pocket Camera, 
Latest Wire Puzzle, Book of Magic. ‘Total 
value sixty cents, and Large Catalog, will be 
sent for ten cents to cover postage. Write to 
Ingersolls, 67 Cortlandt St., New York, 
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| She enters, 
there to be a 
light“ 
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WAM Woe 


Polly Making Tea. 


The china gleams in blue and white, 

The twilight hour is swift approaching; 
Entranced I note with shy delight, 

No other callers are encroaching. 


A cup she designates as mine 

With motion of her dainty finger. 
The kettle boils—oh! drink divine, 

In mem’ry shall thy fragrance linger. 


Her kerchief’s made in style of yore, 
Some fairy surely put the hem on. 

Held sugar such a charm before? 
Was e’er such magic in a lemon? 


She turns away with manner coy, 

The firelight shows her beauty clearer; 
Oh, why is texsing such a joy! 

I wish she'd come a little nearer. 


We sit and sip—the time flies fast, 
My cup needs filling—project clever! 
She comes, and I—grown bold at last— 
Say, “ Polly, make my tea forever!” 
—Florence Scollard Browne, 


A Tired Woman’s Epitaph. 


flere lies a poor woman who always was tired, 

Who lived in a house where help was not hired. 

Her last words on earth were: “ Dear friends, I 
am going 

Where washing ain’t done, “nor sweeping, nor 
sewing, 

But everything there is exact to my wishes, 

For where they don’t eat there’s no washing of 
dishes. 

I'll be where loud anthems will always be ring- 
i 





ng, 
But having no voice I'll get clear of the sing- 


ng. 

Don't mourn for me now, don’t mourn for me 
never, 

(m going to do nothing for ever and ever.” 


, 


ABOUT WOMEN. 








SOME WOMEN in a Western town 
have organized a darning club, and 
so get pleasure out of a dull pastime. 
They meet once a week, and while they 
mend their family hosiery one of the 
aumber reads aloud. 


x * x 


YOUNG Ohio school-teacher owns 

some property in her own name, and 
when some one, for a joke, dared her to 
work out the poll-tax she appeared the 
next day with a team and put in a full 
day’s work on the roads. 


x * x 

T the recent oratorical contest at the 
Methodist Church, Millbank, 8S. D., 
for the Demorest gold medal, the prize 
was won by Miss Emma Vanderhaden, 
a young Sioux Indian girl from Sisseton 
Agency. ‘There were six contestants who 
had previously won silver medals in 

similar contests. 


« * x 


HE present Queen of the Netherlands 
is a sweet young girl of 15. Her 
name is Wilhelmina, and she has been ! 
educated to feel herself a true Dutch 
woman, and willingly puts on the quaint, 
old-fashioned dress of the provincial 
farmers’ wives, with their golden front- 
lets and lace caps, so wonderful to see in 
many a market town. 


x * x 


Miss MARY E. CUTLER, who lives 
in Hilliston, Mass., is one successful 
woman farmer. At the death of her 
father she became the sole manager of 
an estate of 68 acres, 10 years ago. 
Against the advice of friends, she gave 
up teaching, took charge, and her 
business has prospered. She gives her 
attention chiefly to the raising of fruits 
and vegetables, which are sold from her 
teams direct to the consumer, the sur- 
plus going to the canneries. She has 
1,400 bearing peach trees, and has not 
had a failure of crop for seven years, 


x * » 


ENNIE CREEK, a little girl of 10 

years, living in Milford, Ind., re- 
ceived a short time ago from the French 
Government a medal, bearing the in- 
signia of the Legion of Honor, which is 
awarded only in recognition of acts of 
heroism. Jennie was walking along a 
railroad track last Summer and dis- 
coyered the trestle across a deep ravine 
on fire. A World’s Fair express was al- 
most due, and, with rare presence of 
mind, the child tore off her red flannel 
underskirt and ran swiftly down the 
track waving her danger signal. She 
stopped the train in time. Among the 
grateful passengers were some French 
Commissioners, who reported the inci- 
dent to President Carnot. Her medal 
was among the last which he awarded. 


a 
> 





The Necessary Bag. 


Hf you want to remember somebody’s 
birthday with a little gift, make some 
kind of a pretty bag out of any pretty 
material you happen to have. There 
are shoe bags, dust bags, hand bags, or 
shopping bags, and opera and party bags. 
Make the shoe bag of awning cloth, in a 
piece 25 by 15 inches, Stitcheto this a 
pieée 68 by 9 inches to form a double 
row of pockets, divided by flat braid, 
whith binds the whole. Make loops of 
braid to hang it up. 

‘Fo make a pretty bag for the dust 
eldth, take a towl and outline the figures 
in silk to match the border. Fold in 
half, fold over the ends, so that they 
mike a sort of valance, and just above 





FASHION’S FANCIES. 


For the Little Ones. 


The simplest of litlte white dresses 
are undoubtedly prettiest for very small 
boys or girls, but they are certainly not 
promoters of wash-tub economy. Brown 
inen is cool, and, trimmed with very 
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narrow white tape or feather stitched 
braid, are both pretty and serviceable. 
They will stay clean three times longer 
than white dresses. 


Even city girls have stopped wearing 
gloves this warm weather, and many of 
them have become quite reconciled to 
tanned skin. 


Slender gold chains, two yards long, 
which were worn 50 years ago, are now 
very fashionable. The woman is fortu- 
nate who can bring out her mother’s 
or grandmother’s from a hidden corner. 
The longer the better. 


The daintiest Summer gown for 
“best” for a girl or voung woman is a 
simple dotted muslin, with white belt 
and neck ribbon and a wide ruffle 
about the shoulders edged with very 
narrow lace. 





The Blouse. 


The convenient and easily made blouse 
is now being much worn, and is just the 
thing for outing trips in the country. 
They look best on slim figures, and many 





stout people do not think them neat or 
stylish. ‘The suit in the cut is made of 
brown linen, which is inexpensive, and 
trimmed with white duck. 


> 


Cheap Summer Gowns. 





Everybody is feeling so poor nowa- 
days that it is quite the style to be short 
of clothes and cash. The cheapness of 
material of which Summer gowns are 
made does not make them less pretty or 
stylish. Some of the very daintiest 
ones are the cheapest. A Washington 
girl takes a pride in her collection of 
very cheap gowns, One is made of pale 
violet-colored lawn (12 cents.) It has a 
full gathered skirt with wide hem, a 
full gathered waist, worn with a belt 
of violet ribbon. Wide caps trim the 
tops of the sleeves, and over these are 
gathered dainty ruffles of ordinary 
white wash net. There is a twist of nar- 
row ribbon at the throat, and the sleeves, 
which are very full, have a wide ruffle 
of the net from the elbow. The gown 
is cool, quaint and becoming. 





Two Remedies, 


Mix thoroughly equal portions of 
vaseline and quinine and rub well until 
the skin feels dry, to cure rheumatism. 

I find essence of peppermint an ex- 
cellent remedy for nausea. If used at 
once it gives “instant relief in case of a 
burn—bathe the affected parts once or 
twice. I always keep a bottle con- 





thé*border run a ribbon drawstring. 


venient.—Mrs, C. H. Lona, Culpeper 
County, Va. ; 


WOMAN’S WISDOM. 


Her Parlor Curtains. 


Eprror FARMHOUSE: I would like to tell 
the readers of the Farmhouse how I made my 
curtains for my parlor. I bought the linen 
scrim, for which I paid 16. cents at special 
sale. The usual price is 25 cents per yard. 
I used three and one-quarter yards for each 
curtain, and two curtains at each window. I 
put a hem two and one-half inches wide across 
two ends and one side, and hemstitched the 
hem all around, then I finished one side and 
one end with lace, crocheted from No. 60 
linen thread after the antique or spider-web 
pattern. 

I have them hung over poles with the lace- 
trimmed end turned over 21 inches for a 
lambraquin at the top. Everyone that sees 
them admires them, and think them so much 
prettier than lace curtains, unless one could 
afford the very expensive lace ones. 

To be sure, it takes some time and patience 
to crochet the lace, but mine was done at odd 
moments, and makes nice ‘visiting’? work. 
They would be very pretty trimmed with 
some of the pretty bought laces, although the 
beauty of them is their being hand made,and 
wash so nicely. 

I have two old-style brown linen dusters 
such as were worn a few years ago, and I am 
going to make some lovely covers for cushions 
from them. I shall make one to slip over my 
sofa pillow. Both sides of the linen em- 
broidered in outline stitch with seal brown 
rope linen, choosing a large pattern with a 
different design for each side, and a full 
double ruftle set in the seam around the four 
sides. And it makes nice covers for chair 
cushions outlined with the linen, and when 
soiled they can be slipped off and laundried 
and look as nice as when new. 

I tried ‘‘Tilda’s”’ way of making hard soap 
and had splendid success:\—Mrs. RISLEY, 
Conneaut, O. 





Pleasantness in Our Homes. 


EDITOR AMERICAN FARMER: Let us be 
pleasant in our homes, for a home where 
pleasant words are seldom if ever uttered 
and scowls instead of pleasant smiles are seen, 
must be a cheerless home indeed. 

Oh, how I wish that all families did enjoy 
divine love, or at least a love that would bring 
forth kind words instead of fault finding and 
complaining. 

In many households there is frowning and 
fretting, snarling, and scolding from morning 
until night, and the inmates become gloomy, 
cold-hearted, and for the want of love in their 
hearts their countenances grow dark and 
dismal, their voices unnatural, their actions 
uninviting. They always carry their ill- 
nature with them, and it is apt to be felt 
where they least intend it should. Pleasant 
smiles or kind words in our homes are like 
rays of sunshine. Husbands, speak kindly 
to your wives. They are entitled, at least, to 
your kindness, if not to your gratitude, for 
what they have-done for you. Many a wife 
droops for the want of praise or encourage- 
ment to lighten her daily cares. Over-worked 
women become weary and fretful, and thus 
many begin the habit of scolding. 

But no matter if your wife does scold, 
speak pleasantly to her. Let her see by your 
kindness that you have one spark of the old 
love lett for her yet. Wives, be cheerful in 
your homes. A tired husband appreciates a 
cheerful home, and will show his love by 
many acts of kindness. Children reared in 
home love will cling to the old home nest as 
long as it lays within their reach, and it will 
be an ever-living memory with them. Many 
children in homes without cheerfulness and 
love, lose all appreciation for home or 
parents, and grow up without a love for any- 
thing that is good or elevating. 


| having a good chat with those who meet 


TO THE HOME ECONOMIST. 


Hints From a Farmer’s Wife Worth 
Pondering. 
lit 

EDITOR FARMHOUvSE;, Please allow me the 
privilege of having 9 little chat with some 
of the correspondents in past AMERICAN 
FARMERS. When I tédd Farmlife the Best, I 
just sat down and held ayconsultation of one, 
and asked myself if] were among the dis- 
contented ones, and my answer is, No, a thou- 
sand times, no! I do Know and appreciate all 
the blessings I have, anfl am very thankful 
for them, although J. da all my own work 
for a family of six, three of them children. 
Then I have a horse and carriage, and often 
take some city friend out for a drive without 
reaching into my pocket-book for a couple of 
dollars to pay for it. 

But after an experience of 23 years I’ve 
come to the conclusion that farmers’ wives 
work lots harder than their husbands do, ‘and 
just now I’ve had an inkling that I’ve really 
and truly missed my vocation. 

My husband, in an unguarded moment, told 
someone he thought of buying a wind mill, 
and since then the agents have come from 
every part of Lucas County and all the ad- 
joining Counties. They come at all hours, and 
have actually stayed all night. My better- 
half is wearing his trousers out sitting so 
much, and I have to sit up nights to mend 
them, and I’ve learned all about wind mills 
and can get off all the agent’s lingo, even tell 
why the other fellow’s mill is no good; so you 
see I heave a big sigh to think what I might 
have been and am not. 

Now to business. Mr, Editor, haven’t you 
some kind of a trap to catch these fellows in? 
for they are only a bother and a hindrance 
and no earthly good. Now,I trust you'll 
come quickly to the rescue, while I tell the 
ladies how I made something pretty for the 
home. First, let me tell you of a large vase 
I have in my parlor. I went to the pottery, 
selected a large jar with a large base, tapering 
smaller at the top; then it has an outward 
projection at top. It’s about as high as a six- 
gallon churn. I gave this three good coats of 
gray paint, letting each coat dry thoroughly; 
then I wondered what I should paint on it 
for decoration. This was last October, and 
while sitting studying it out, the wind blew 
a long trailing spray of the American or five- 
leaved ivy across the door, and it caught my 
eye, and I took the shears and cut off several 
sprays and tied them on my jar, and then 
with a lead pencil I quickly outlined them, 
the large sprays and leaves falling from the 
top of the jar. Then I commenced painting 
with the tube paints in the natural colors of 
the vine, and some of the leaves are red, some 
light green, some dark, and once in a while a 
yellow one; just as they came on the spray 
I painted them, and it’s so prettty; then I 
gathered wheat, oats, rye, barley, and timothy, 
and have an elegant farmer's bouquet. Now, 
I hear some lady say “ Yes, but I can’t paint.”’ 
Well, you just try and see. I thought so too, 








once. The time was when I fairly envied 
the woman who could paint a flower on a | 
cushion, but patience does work ‘wonders | 
sometimes. No, I did.not take a single 
lesson, but just bought the paints and began 
to learn.—FARMER’S WIFE, Maumee, O. 


eee - 


DRUDGERY AND A POEM. 





Another Objection to Small Waists. 


EpiroR FARMHOUSE:,I am so glad the 
Farmhouse door is open'this bright Summer 
morning, so I can come in, for I feel like 
here. | 
First, I must tell, you what a laugh I had | 
over Janet McKerwin’s protest against the | 





They have as a general thing no desire for 
knowledge or goodness. Very early in life 
they forsake homes and parents, and the old | 
homesteads are left to go to ruin or pass into | 
the hands of strangers. Let us be kind to all, 
and cultivate the lovely flowers of cheerful- | 
ness, friendliness, and love.—A. F. D., Wind- 


sor, N. Y. 


Homemade Furniture. 


EpitorR AMERICAN FARMER: Out on the 
frontier, where furniture is expensive and the 
houses small, the kitchen serves for dining- 
room and parlor. I think the homemade 
contrivances are very useful, and sometimes 
quite ornamental. The one described here is 
very nice for a kitchen where a washbasin is 
a necessity. Or does nicely for a bedroom. 
Take two packing boxes, each 38 inches 
high, 18 inches across, and 18 deep. Join 
firmly together with short nails; nail cleats, 
and puta full size shelf in the center of the | 
left one. In the one to the right put a shelf 
about four inches from the top for clean towels. | 
Make doors of the covers of the boxes, Put | 
on the outer edges with small hinges, when 
closed to meet in the center. Take a board 
16 by 16 inches, cut a hole in the center large 
enough to allow the basin to set well in. 
Mine is a 12-inch wood-fiber ware, very light 
and durable. Fasten to inside of door to 
right with brackets. Plane smooth and paint 
any color desired. I find the ready-mixed 
paints can be got in almost any color, very 
cheap and good. Finish with white porcelain 
knobs and castors. The one compartment | 
will hold two waterpails. The other the 
washbasin with all the necessary accompani- 
ments, with room in the bottom for scrubbing 
pail and brush. This can be made by any 
woman who can use a hammer and saw. I 
hope this may be of use to someone.—Mrs. J. 
H., North Dakota. 











PICNIG LUNCHES. 


Nice Dishes for 2 Day’s Outing—House- 
hold Matters. 


EpIToR FARMHOUSE: Now that Summer is 
here, there will be picnics in many localities. 
What is more pleasant of a warm, Summer 
day than to take some well laden baskets to 
some cool, shady place near a babbling brook, 
spread the contents of the baskets, anf eat. 
Then after luncheon the older ones may enjoy 
themselves chatting whilst the little folks 
play about or wade in the brook. 

Instead of making dressing and baking 
chicken, try frying it nicely. It will be 
much easier cooked and is delicious. Take a 
bountiful supply of tarts; they please the 
little ones so well. Do not forget to take 
pickles. They are almost indispensable. 

I will give a recipe for pickles: Soak cu- 
cumbers a day in salt water to freshen, put 
on the stove in a granite-iron kettle, cover 
with vinegar, add a little sugar and spice to 
taste. Let them boil. Pack closely in jars, 
cover with boiling vinegar and seal. 

A knife made out of hard wood to clean 
young potatoes with, will not stain the fingers 
like a metal one. 

Parboil young potatoes which are colored. 
They will then be almost as light as white 
ones. 

Busy housewives, try to lessen your labors 
by doing your baking, washing, ironing, 
cleaning, etc., in the cool of the day. How 


| as I have heard some women say, I want to 


| it, and I firmly believe that not a mother who 


fashion illustrations in woman's papers. I 
do not wonder that she-objects to having such 
illustrations represent the American woman. 
In my opinion they look more as though they 
were intended to represent big ants. 

My, such waists!” Janet furthermore says: 
Many’ writers speak of: farmhouse drudgery''| 
as if that were the only drudgery in the 
world. I think that is because so many 
housewives look upon their work as drudgery, 
simply because there is no return for their 
labor in dollars and cents. 

They forget how grateful they should be 
that their loved ones are spared to them to | 
labor for, and instead of making their task 
easy by making it a labor of love, they make 
themselves, and everyone with whom they 
come in contact, miserable, by constantly 
complaining of their hard lot. 

If there is a housewife who reads these 
lines that thinks her life nothing but drudgery, 


ask you if you ever read Wm. Barr’s poem, 
“The Barley Cakes’’? 

As it is so cheering to discouraged house- 
wives, Iam going to ask the editor to publish | 


reads it but that will feel better and stronger 
for it. 
THE BARLEY CAKES, 


Drudgery, drudgery all the day. 
The grassy-green mountains, the breeze swept 
lakes, 

The fair, sweet flowers among the brakes, 

The birdies that flutter about the trees, 

The flocks on the hillsides—none of these 

Gladden my life. I must throw away 

My life’s best days on the homely care 

That falls to the lot of the housewife. 
s the rocks of Herman the life of one 

Who, from dawn of day to setting sun 

Does nothing grander than sweep or bake 

In the ashes the little barley cake. 


Bare 


Drudgery, drudgery, ah, to-day 

My lad goes into the desert to keep— 

(My shepherd boy brave!) his father’s sheep, 
He must not know that my heart is faint, 
Or catch the gloom of my sad complaint, 
And shame to me that I’ve dared to lay 
Across may threshold this bit of rue, 

Forget fw that palm trees about me grew 
Fruitful and fair as the sixty and ten 

That shaded the waters of Elim. When 

I think of my boy ‘tis with joy I make 

For his lunch in the desert, the barley cake, 


The mother toiled on in her home that day, 

But the Master came to the desert place, 

And multitudes followed Him, quick to trace 
The steps of the miracle worker, who 

Dropped blessings into their lives like dew 
That brightened the flowers beside the way, 

A multitude hungry—whence the bread 

With which these thousands must now be fed? 
O, mother, bound close to a lowly task, 

What “grander work” could your fond heart 


ask? 

The Master receives from your boy, and 
breaks 

With blessing, your five p foal barley cakes.” 


—JENNIE M. WILTSON, Mears, Mich, 









tContributions solicited 
from all readers.—Eb.] 


MATS 


FOR THE TABLE. 


Table mats may be out of fashion, but they 





often do we find tired, hot, cross-looking 


done, the vegetables prepared, and everything 
done that could be before the fire was kindled 
to cookdinner. Then while dinner is cooking 
let her arrange some flowers for the table, 
raise the windows, and make things as 
pleasant as possible for the hot, weary hus- 
band and others. 

There are so many farmers’ wives who 
would be better satistied if they did not live 
onafarm. Let such if on a farm try to find 
the pleasant part of farm life and be'able to 
sing with those who like the farm— 


A farmer’s life is the life for me, 
I own I love it Seartrs 
Every season is full of glee, 
I takg its labors cheerily. 
ORA NEELY, Fairview, Ore. 








women at dinner time? This might be | ™4Y like to know about them and how they 
avoided to a great extent if the baking was | 


are useful. Mine areso pretty that some one 


are made. Buy corset lacing by the dozen or 
| ball. Commence at one end of the lacing, 
sewing all on one side until you have a little 
round mat as large asacent. Make 16 of 
these little mats. Join them by laying them 
| down 10 together with one ateach end. This 
forms the center of the large mat. Sew 10 
lacings together over and over the whole 
length, then 10 more, then 10 more; braid 
these three strips just as you would rags for a 
floor mat, sewing on the wrong side. Put 
three rows of this braid around your center 
piece, then outside a row of the little mats. 
It took 34 for one of my mats. With a little 
ingenuity in varying the ways of putting to- 

ether these braids and little mats, a set of 

ovely table mats can be made.—Mrs. M. C. 
t RODGERS, Newtown, Conn, 








TALKING IT OVER. 


Hints and Opinions on Things 
in the Home and Out of It. 








HINTS FROM MICHIGAN. 

Mrs. Vera Tuttle, Eaton County, Mich., 
writes : I am a farmer’s wife, live on a farm, 
and know how to work a little bit, and I like 
to. I think if the class of rich idlers who 
are dying of ennui would do their share of 
the work there is to do in this world they 
would soon forget there was such a thing as 
ennui, I also can read and write, and like 
to do that, too. I am able, by writing, to get 
reading matter, and, as we do not own a gold 
mine or a railroad, Iam glad I can doso. I 
must write something real practical this time, 
so I will tell you what some do not know, 
the easiest way to clearfSe feather beds and 
pillows: Take a clear, bright day, not too 
hot ; lay beds and pillows on the grass ; take 
clean, cold water and a good broom and 
scrub them. If there are grease spots, use 


soap. Give them a good scrubbing on both 
sides, Rinse thoroughly by throwing on 
water. As they dry, turn two or three times 


aday. They will dry better if when partly 
dry they are laid on boards or chairs. Per- 
haps hot water would do as well, but I never 
tried it. 

This is also the nicest way to wash rag 
carpets ; it isso much easier than any other 
way, and the carpet looks so nice and clean 
washed in this way. 

When I write helps for housekeepers I try 
to be very plain, for I was once a young 
housekeeper and knew so little of the busi- 
ness that many of the directions were so much 
Greek and Latin to me. 

FAVORS RECEIVED. 

Mrs. R. A. Osborn, Ipswich, 8S. D., says: 
‘How many of us think to acknowledge 
small favors received? I never realized the 
importance of it so much as I have this Sum- 
mer. Aftersending nearly 30 small packages, 
I have received one letter stating that the 
package was received. Not knowing whether 
all reached their destination, 1 may be judged 
dishonest by some who have sent stamps for 
patterns; but all have been sent as promptly 
as possible. Iam a farmer’s wile and have a 
great deal to do, and have spent many an 
afternoon cutting off patterns when my time 
was very precious to me, and should have felt 
as though my time was well spent if each 
one had acknowledged receiving them. So I 
say to each one, always acknowledge favors 
received though they be small.’’ 

HOW SHE LIKES THE PAPER. 

Mrs. R. M. G., Battle Creek, Iowa, writes: 
First, I will tell you how well I like your 
paper. We think it just as good as can be. 
One of my neighbors brought a copy to me, 
and I read it all over carefully and thought I 
would send for it one year, as we had not 
ever saw a copy of it until then, and the re- 
sult is I do not see how we can ever do with- 
out it again, we like it so well. We think it 
interesting and instructive to farmers and 
their wives. I am a farmer’s wife, and all 
that interests John interests me about the 
farm. I have learned so much from the 
poultry columns. I have carefully read all 
about the care of turkeys and their little ones, 
and I am going to try my luck at the busi- 
ness. Have always been afraid to try this 
business, not knowing how to care for the 
little turkeys. I bought four for trial, of com- 
mon black, and if I succeed with these, next 
year I will get bronze. 

HER INVESTMENT. 

Farmer’s Wife, Maumee, O., writes: } have 
just invested some of my last year’s chicken 
money in a thoroughbred Jersey this year. 
I hope to add another, and soon have what 
I’ve always wanted, a number of Jerseys. 

A WHOLE CATECHISM. 

M., N. Y., writes: A. Pril, Oceanside, 
Cal., tell us more about sunny California. I 
think the editor will welcome you, and we 
like to hear of your country. How are your 
orange trees? Are you in an irrigating sec- 
tion? 

Do you not put any milk in your suet pud- 
ding? You did not tell us to chop the suet 
fine. Do you live ona farm? Do you have 


much fog? Are you close to the ocean? Do 
you have running streams of water? Any 


fish in them? 
wild flowers? 
A DAISY EXPERIMENT. 

L. H., Rensselaer County, N. 'Y., writes: I 
find the Farmhouse very interesting, being a 
tarmer’s wife. I do my own housework and 
find time to care for a few flowers and make 
some fancy work. It breaks the monotony 
of housework to spend a little time with my 
flowers occasionally. I tried an experiment 
with a large Marguerite, or daisy, which was in 


Do you have timber land and 


| the ground last Summer, and I wished to save 


through the Winter. I put it in a jar aud set 
it in the cellar in the Fall, and in February it 
looked nearly as nice and green as when I put 
it there. I watered it occasionally. 

PREPARED ROSE PETALS FOR SACHETS. 

M. L. Irving, Island County, Wash., gives 
her method. I have the wild rose bushes, 
but any kind will do. In the morning as 
early as possible I pick the buds and flowers 
which have just opened, scatter thinly to dry, 
then lay in stone or earthen pot a layer of 
rose petals and a small handful of salt and 
spices—allspice,cinnamon,and cloves—broken 
fine. 
cover tight. To one gallon dried petals add 
two ounces of spice. Let it stand one month, 
then stir through the whole one ounce of 
sachet powder, heliotrope, Jockey Chub, and 
orris root. Remain one month longer and 
they will be ready for rose jar or sachet, or 
can be used in any way preferred. 

SOME IDEAS. 

G. H. B., Samsonville, N. Y., asks: Will 
someone please tell me a good recipe for 
baked cornmeal pudding; also, a good one for 
lemon pie? Did you ever can green tomatoes? 
They can be canned just as well as any fruit, 
and they keep as well and are very good to 
make pies of through the Winter. Also, if 
your peony don’t bloom, try well-rotted chip 
dirt. If that is not sufficient, reset them in 
another place in the dark moon in August. 

DRAWING AND PAINTING. 

Cora M. Gillott, Grafton, Iowa, says: Many 
studies are now recommended to women to fit 
them to preside over a home. None are more 
important than the study of painting and 
drawing. How much more interesting are 
the flowers in our gardens or in the fields 
after one has studied some favorite blossom in 
colors. If the taste is for landscape painting, 
what a new interest has the sky after one has 
made a study of it in so! harming land- 
scape. The foliage of a Summer landscape 
presents a hundred shades never before dis- 
covered to one who has made a study of colors. 
The practical benefit of art study is to be seen 
in many ways. One of the most common of 
these is the regard for harmony of color in 
dress and surroundings. The furniture is 
more artistically arranged; the pictures are 
hung with more regard to the right light, and 
all little touches of comfort and beauty are 
helped by this study. 

USEFUL SUGGESTIONS, 

A young housekeeper, Lacota, Mich., says: 
When I have windows to wash I find it a 
great help to put very little kerosene oil in 
the water. I use no soap, just rub the glass 
off with the oil and water, then polish with a 
dry cloth. You will be surprised to see how 
clear and bright they will look. Just try it 
once and see. Then, I use dampened salt on 
my carpets when I sweep. It not only saves 
dust and the trouble of so much dusting, but 
also cleans the carpet. I like it better than 
coffee grounds or anything else that I ever 
used. 

About the handiest little article that I have 
found lately is to take a pound baking powder 
can and punch the bottom full of holes and 
use it to chop potatoes or apples tor mince 
meat or even the meat when it is freshly 








Continue until you have all you wish; | 
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cooked. It chops itso much better and faster 
than the common chopping knife. I hope 
these few suggestions will be of some benefit 
to someone. 
HER SENSIBLE NOTIONS. 

Mrs. L. O’K., Fremont, Ind., writes: We 
farmers’ wives, I think, need farm literature 
even more than the farmers themselves. 
They are necessarily out among their fellow- 
men in disposing of their farm products, 
while with many of us an occasional visit to 
‘the store’’ or an hour’s call on one’s near- 
est neighbor constitute our society. And in 
these hard times the dimes and dollars that 
can be invested in literature are few indeed. 
As a rule, we farmer women do not rest 
enough. I speak from experience when I say 
I think we would do more work and with 
greater ease if we rested more. It is a part 
of my religion to spend an hour every alter- 
toon lying in a darkened room, with my eves 
closed, if 1 do not sleep. lam rather nervous, 
and sometimes find it impossible to sleep, but 
usually I sleep so soundly that only repeated 
calls of ‘‘mamma”’ from the twins will dis- 
turbme. By the way, these same twins—they 
are six years old—woke me a few days ago 
to know what ‘‘ circumstances means.’’? This 
being my first attempt at ‘‘ writin’ for the 
papers,’’ I have no fear whatever of the waste- 
paper basket, but do feel a little shy about 
seeing my name in print, being old-fashioned 
enough to think that twice is enough for a 
woman’s name to appear. 


Summer Hat. 

The kind of hat most women need is 
the kind that can be worn with any- 
thing, and anywhere. One made of 
black net, on a frame, costs but little, 
and can be made to look very dressy 
and becoming if tastefully put together. 





The hat shown in the cut is of gray net, 
and has large silk rosettes each side of 
the crown. If lace is used on the edge 
of the brim, it should be very narrow. 
It makes a pretty finish and adds to 
the beauty of the hat. 


GARE OF CHILDREN. 


‘Suggestions that Will Help Both Moth- 


ers and Little Ones. 


EpIToOR AMERICAN FARMER: The most 
important thing for a baby to do during the 
first few months of his life is to grow, and in 
order to do this under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances he should have plenty of nourish- 
ing food, water to drink and for bathing, 
sleep,and pureair. Let his clothing be loose 
enough for comfort and suited to the weather. 
Do not bundle him up in flannel during the 
hot months of Summer. A thin flannel shirt 
with sleeves, one sleeveless flannel skirt, and 
a calico or muslin dress will be enough for a 
baby less than three months old. 
children the flannel skirt may be dispensed 
with, and after they are old enough to sit 
alone they will not need any flannel during 
the heat of the day. If the mother must be 
her own laundress she will find that it does 
not pay to trim the little dresses With tucks 
and ruffles. Their best dresses may be of fine 
nainsook, deeply hemmed around the bottom; 
a yoke of all-over embroidery adds to its ap- 
pearance, and is not hard to iron. 

During the first few weeks of. baby’s life 
the room in which he stays should be kept as 
nearly the same temperature as possible. Ex- 
posure to drafts of cold air and sudden changes 
of temperature is productive of colic. By 
exercising a little care in this respect you 
may save him a great deal of suffering and 
yourself many anxious hours and much loss 
of sleep. 

Teach the baby to take his naps at certain 
hours each day, and let nothing disturb him 
if it is possible to prevent it. It is a mistake 
to think that he must become accustomed to 
all the noise the older children make, the 
buzz of the sewing machine and other dis- 
tractions of family lite. If vou value his 
health or your own peace of mind, find a quiet 
corner for his cradle. 

A daily bath is necessary to cleanliness, 
and is greatly enjoyed unless the child has 
been scared by being put in water that was 
too hot or too cold for comfort. As to the 
temperature of baths during babyhood, begin 
at 98 degrees of heat, and trom week to week 
gradually reduce it to 70 or 80 degrees, as 
they will bear and enjoy it. After the little 
body is dried, rnb him with the hand until a 
good reaction is secured. 

At this season of the year especially, and 
every season more or less, many babies sutter 
from want of proper nourishment, where 
nature’s supply fails entirely, or is inade- 
quate to meet the demands of the little one. 
Providence has placed several such cases 
under my own observation, and I feel con- 
strained to give others the result of my ex- 
perience. There are not many infants with 
whom cow’s milk agrees. It is thrown from 
their stomachs in a short time, and causes 
serious disorders of the digestive organs. 
Cracker water, rice water, and arrow root 
contain no natural nutrition, and their little 
stomachs loathe the insipid fluid. The writer 
was compelled to give her first baby prepared 
foods when he was a month old, and after 
giving several infants’ foods a thorough trial, 
decided that lactated food was the most perfect 
and easily prepared milk that is to be ob- 
tained, and having raised three healthy, 
hearty babies upon it, I feel free to recom- 
mend it to others. Keep the bottles and 
rubber nipples scrupulously clean. Prepare 
only a small quantity of the food at one time, 
and empty and rinse the bottle after each 
meal, At first, baby should be fed every 
two hours, gradually lengthening the time 
and increasing the quantity as he grows 
older. Give him a drink of fresh water every 
few hours; this alone will often quiet a rest- 
less child at night, and children frequently 
suffer for the want of it. During the first six 
months of their lives feed lactated food ex- 
clusively; after that, a little boiled rice, sago, 
or tapioca may be given in addition. The 
juice of fresh, ripe fruits is beneficial in case of 
constipation. 

Babies born in the country have the ad- 
vantage of pure, fresh air that city children 
have not, and the old French custom of send- 
ing the fashionable mother’s babe toa country 
foster mother was not without its reason, al- 
though very few of us would like to part with 
our little ones. But city mothers can send 
them out to some cool, shady place every 
morning and evening, if they have acompetent 
nurse to whom they are not afraid to confide 
them. Their little bodies should not be jarred 
or wearied by being jolted over rough roads or 
bounced over gutters.—MARGARET JEN- 
NINGS. 


How to Make a Neat Bookshelf. 


EDITOR AMERICAN FARMER: Take a plank 
12 inches square, put a hole in each corner; 
then take four largest sized spools, run a strong 
string through a spool, then through the 
plank, you then have the bottom; then to 
each corner put on eight more spools a size 
smaller, then your next plank, allowing it 
to be one inch smaller, and so on until as high 
as wanted; finish at the top with one spool, 





For older | 





£ te 
hang by nails driven in the wall so as to coma 
just under each shelf; paint with dark paint 
These are very neat and cost but little Mi ; 
T. W. HAWLEy, Marshall County, Ky,” 


Household Hints, 


In dropping medicine into a spoon placa 
the handle between the leaves of a closed }y ly 
lying on the table, and then both hands mac 
be used in dropping the mixture. 

Clothes that are sprinkled over night t}yig 


sultry weather are quite apt to mildew bepiyk 
morning. Rub them with battermilk ] 
lay them in the sun and the mildew, un! 
very bad, will disappear. Another rem 
is salt and vinegar. Badly mildewed 1 
never can be made white. 

An economical mother will save seraps of 
soap, melt them, and stir in enough corp 
meal to thicken. When made into 
cakes it is the very thing for the boys to 
the dirt off their knuckles with. 

A tablespoonful of lime water to a p - 
of milk is very beneficial. 

After knives have been cleaned thes 
be brilliantly polished with charcoal po 
Rub spoons with salt to remove egy 

For the Home Table. 
STUFFED POTATOES MAKE FINE EA 

Take large potatoes, bake until! 
and cut a round piece off the top ot | 
Scrape out the inside carefully so ; 
to break the skin, and set aside the 
empty cases with the covers. Mast; the 
inside very smoothly, working 


or 


while hot some butter and cream, s!)\t 
half a teaspoonful for every 

Season with salt and pepper, with a vod 
pinch of grated cheese for each; work it 
very soft with milk, and put into a saiicos 


pan to heat, stirring to prevent bis 
When scalding hot stir in one 
beaten egg for six large potatoes. |) i] 
up once, fill the skins with the mixtu 
replacing the caps. Then return t 
to the oven for three minutes. Arran e 
upon a napkin in a deep dish, wit! 
caps uppermost, cover with a fold of | 
napkin and serve very hot. 


ESCALLOPED TOMATOES. 
Toward the middle of the Sum: 
one begins to tire of tomatoes sc 
plain. The following is an appet 
dish for tea or breakiast: Take six 
tomatoes and scald to remove tly 
Chop them in inch square ci 
season with a teaspoonful of ait, hall a4 
teaspoonful of pepper, three heaping 
tablespoonfuls of butter, «: 
and, if liked, a spoonful oi ‘ 
Have toasted and cut {ii ful of 
very dry bread. Butter a | 
and put a layer of toma e 
bottom, then the cupful of road he 
remainder of the tomatoes on t f 
that. Over the top put a halt cupt 
toasted bread which has been pounded 
to a powder. Lay over it some bits of 
butter, dampen with a little milk and 
in a hot oven for 15 minutes, 


SR a 
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PICKLED CABBAGE. 

Shave cabbage very fine with a sharp 
knife; place a quart in a jar, have an 
oyster can filed sharp at open end with 
which cut the cabbage in the jar. Atter 
| having salted it enough to make a rather 
| strong brine, put in more cabbaze, salt 
| and cut as before until jar is full. Put 
a white cloth over the jar, turn a plate 
over it, place a weight on it, set in a 
cool place if weather is warm. When 
wanted for use, soak as you would 
pickles, put it in vinegar to which a few 
cloves and a tablespoonful of sugar have 
been added. It will keep from one 
August or September till the next. 

SWEET-PICKLED 





APPLES. 

Take three pounds sugar, three quarts 
of vinegar (not very strong), 10 pounds 
of sweet apples; pare and quarter ; boul 
vinegar and sugar; skim it, then take 
half of the sirup into another vessel ; 
put as many apples into your preserving 
pan as will boil conveniently, and by il 
untild4ender; skim these out; add more 
apples and sirup, until all are done 
Spice with whole cloves and nutmeg.— 
Mrs. M. E. W., Nimrod, Minn. 

COLD SLAUGH. 


Shave cabbage fine, scald half a pint 
of good vinegar to two-thirds of a cotice- 
cup of sweet cream, add the yolk of an 
egg well beaten and teaspoonful of sucur, 
pour the sealding vinegar slowly over 
the mixture, stirring so as not to break 
the egg; return to the stove, let boil up, 
pour over cabbage and serve either hot 
or cold, as suits taste. 

CANNED 

Cut the com from the ears, not too 
close; put it in wide-mouth jar. (ne 
l 


CORN. 


layer of corn, then sprinkle a very ¢! 
layer of salt, then a layer of corn, « 
then salt, and so on until full, and then 
put a clean cloth on a sheet of paper 
and then a heavy weight to press ‘'e 
corn under the brine; keep in a col 
place. Let me know if my letter yor# 
in the waste-basket, which would not 1% 
prise me. I will write more some other 
time.—CLaupE Wi son’s Morur! 
USE FOR 


STALE BREAD. 


A good way to use up stale brea! is 
to put the bread to soak in sweet 1K 


for two or three hours; then best “p 
three eggs and a cup of sugar tegetts 


flavor with any flavoring to suit (se 
taste; put this in with bread and a 
raisins; bake in a moderate over (°F 
half an hour; serve while warm. |''9 
is sufficient for six persons—!. 4. 
CLAUDE. 
NEW WAYS OF COOKING 
Butter a dish and cover it with '1e 
breadcrumbs. Break the eggs care! 
over the dish till it is covered. >} 
salt and pepper over, then a layer 0! 


| eee 


crumbs in which a little pars!) * 
mixed. Put some little bits oi | r 
on the crumbs, and bake in a hot ove 
until the whites are firm. ‘Time, !'e™ 
10 to 15 minutes. 

First cut thick slices of stale bread 


into rounds with a cutter, and then 
a smaller cutter cut half way throws 


Land scoop out the center, leaving & 
cavity large enough to hold an «+ 
Toast the bread nicely, butter it, 4" 


season with salt and a dash of cayenne 


pepper. Arrange these pieces of oon 
on a baking tin, put a raw egg into exc 
cavity, and bake until the cygs are“ 
Dust a little finely-chopped parse!y 0’ ot 
each egg, and serve on a dish. 
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~ THE PEQUOT’S CAVE. 


Sn 


A Revolutionary Fourth of July 
Incident. 


—_- oo 


ny J. CONNELLY, 


,yY WHAT YOU WIT, MIS- 

2 | Rachel Enderby, yet well 

iam I that a woman's eyes 

and her heart—will ever 

fom the lover in homespun 
fine uniform.” 


The? it . uld be the clothes and 
tl ay should please her, and she 
Jd of love for a haberdasher’s 
a \ y, I mean not that; but now, 
ip | , would you not rather see 
nf a gay Mr d coat than a ragged 
| Wl hit . 
«] not fond of red. I take it for 
. ie d insolent ¢ lor.” 
ele ic that of men loyal to their 
i 
- Phe virl silently shrugged her shoulders 
ried her lip. Her father, Nathan 
rE vy, Was a Quaker, and she had 


‘i ; trained, as the women folk of the 
Piet nerally are, even to this day, 
 cantion in the use of that “unruly 
the tongue; so though she 

| that William Tolliver—who 
her lover and had, indeed, 
he some place in her regard— 
himself a King’s man, she 
while she could. But 

\ noted neither the shrug 

r curl of lip, and went 


And for the ragamuffiin rebel 
~re that were you once to 
, . { scarecrows they are, 
vou 1 ave done laughing at 


“N le replied, with a glitter in 
hould have warned him, 
| ; | would laugh at brave 
jor their families, their 
their rights as men, however 
clad. High aims are 
attire; tattered rai- 
ment oft covers noble hearts.” 
Why, they have not a 
ron of quality among them. Did you 
real nobleman, Mistress 


1 

} ; 

thes t wbe 
better n brave 


“Those who called themselves so, yes. 
We | u Philadelphia, thee knows, 
Let iather inherited this little 





™ boys’ COWARDLY ACT. 
estat lis brother and came here to 
live. I saw ‘ Lords’ enough, and 
to me they looked no better than other 
men, of{ttimes worse.” 

“Al! You would not say so of Lord 
Fitz-Eustace Gordon ; one so proud and 
yet s> vracious, so finely garbed, with 
tuch courtly manners and condescend- 
lag st ud, withal, so devoted to his 


Glorious Mais -ty, the King.” 

“And where has thee seen this para- 
gon, =) weil to note and know him? 
Thee syeaks cf him as one who should 
fay, ‘my friend Jack.” 

“Nay, nay: not that, exactly,—but ‘ 

— hi lesitated, colored, and stam- 
mered tor a moment, suddenly realizing 


Uist his too limber tongue had betrayed 
him int ive indiseretion ; then, re- 
cover lf, sought to carry the 
Mtuatiin by assuming an air of mystery 
an! inportanee, saying, “ That’ I may 
hot tell you now, but in good time you 
Will know, aud perhaps I shall be able 
to obtain sicht of him for you.” 

F “Thee need not trouble thyself there- 

t. Leave not to know Lords, and the 
ealy sich fone that could gladden me 
Would Le the back of the last ef them 

aving this land forever.” 

William Tolliver was shocked, and 
-" sn ‘tecnied her utterance actually 
sega and said that, too, with a 
eal oft we sciousness that his every 
eer Se ned a breach between him 
«Riggs mel that naught would ever 
es _ And while the erring 
aah “ away homeward, saying to 
mong at her talk as she will, she 
Rac! ‘ld out against the red coat,” 
ema " . reflecting, “ Glad am I to 
Thet v's heart ere liking him tod well. 


K; * ol my hand to you henceforth, 
Ivsery, r ” = 


W ie] “et . 
her Ra liel’s father returned from 


ts ey “t evening he brought with 
Wounded “gon, @ young man sorely 
ned vem he had picked up in the 
wiley 7 me assassin had left him 
Sale rd . : id Quaker, having some 
tensih : cech-craft, laid the still in- 
ter «, - Upon the kitchen table, the 
ty pti. get at his hurts, and with what 
mand tet vandages he had at com- 


rly, th ra d to stanch, at least tem po- 


bullet Wicny | - flowing from an ugly 
time for 4 xe his side. It was high 
Brave, ; brits the wound was not 
Along a yl) ah deep, glancing furrow 
®Way alroa iad Well-nigh drained life 
bleedin “ *: Soon, however, when the 
Covered conse eee, the young man re- 
RIVE secon,  Usmess and was able to 
mi, — 0: himself. He was, he 
© the pati, ared Seagrove, recruiting 


vl army, and some cowardly 


way. 
Rachel saw before her a rebel almost 





“ cowboy  akulking in ambush had at- 
tempted to assassinate him on the high- 


as badly clad as William’s fancy had de- 
— but she had no thought of 
aughter. Instead of that, all her tender, 
womanly sympathy was stirred with pity 
for him, and indignation for the wretch 
who had done the dastardly deed, and it 
was only after she had grown more calm 
and gazed upon him while he slept, that 
she thought how handsome he was and 
worthy of—some woman’s love. 

After a while the Captain became 
feverish, waked suddenly, and tried to 
leap from the bed where they had laid 





RACHEL, 


him; an exertion that started his wound 
to bleeding afresh and alarmed Nathan 
Enderby. 

“Much I fear,” said he, *that with- 
out the aid of a leech I shall not be able 
to keep the life in him. The case goes 
beyond my skill. Thee will have to 
watch with him while I go for Dr. 
Goodell.” 

“ Nay, father; thou wilt remain and 
I will go. Thy care is at least better 
than mine, and I will be safer going. 
The cowboys would be like to shoot thee 
from thy horse; but me they will not 
see, for I shall dress me darkly, make 
no noise in going, and run all the way. 
It is bare two miles, and there is little 
moon.” 

“As thou wilt, my child. It is 
hazardous; but that must not stand in 
the way of duty.” 





In a few moments Rachel had donned 
a dark-brown dress and hood, drawn a 
pair of stockings over her shoes, and | 
vanished in the murky shadows of the | 
forest which, almost all the way, lay 
heavy upon her path. Half the way to 
the doctor’s she had traversed without 
incident, moving fearlessly, but with all 
her senses keenly alert, swiftly, but noise- 
lessly, as the passing of the shadow of a 
cloud. Then, as she reached the bottom 
of a dark little ravine through which a 
brooklet rippled, she heard voices of men 
coming toward her. Quietly az a night- 
moth she flitted from the road and lay | 
down behind a log under a thicket of | 
brush, close at one side. Immediately | 
in front of her a footpath ran away from 
the main road, following the course of 
the small stream to a more important 
highway, known as “the lower road,” 
which led to New York. Before this 
path stepped the two men whose conver- 
sation she had heard, and one of them 
she recognized by his voice as William | 
Tolliver. The other was, so far as she 
could make out in the obscurity, a 
stranger to her. 

“Shall I not accompany your Lord- 
ship tothe end of the path? Itisa 
half mile, and dark,” said William. 

“No. It is not necessary,” replied 
the stranger. “I can find my way 
where I have been once, even in the 
dark. Go back to your comrades and 
urge them to vigilance. Guard the 
roads well, and if you discover any 
more rebel emissaries seeking to entice 
your young men to treason, serve them 
as you did the one today. That wasa 
good shot, and will not go unrewarded.” 

“Oh! Thank you, my Lord,” re- 
sponded William, with a bow that 
merged into a cringe. 

“Get all the recruits you can, have 
every man of them in the Pequot’s Cave 
on Monday night, and with the aid of 
the soldiers I shall bring up we will give 
treason such a blow that it will never 
rear its ugly head among these hills 
again.” 

“JT will have 37, at least, and hope 
for more, my Lord.” 

“Excellent. Remember that your 
reward will be proportionate to your 
zeal. I have promised you the King’s 
commission for the attempting of the 
enterprise, but upon its success depends 
the measure of your reward in sharing 
the confiscated estates of the rebels. 
Therefore, do your utmost.” 

“Your Lordship may rely upon me.” 

“Ido. Good night.” 

“Good night, my Lord. Good night.” 

The stranger plunged into the path- 
way and disappeared. William turned 
and retraced his steps the way he had 
come. Rachel, allowing him time to get 
a little ahead, left her concealment and 
glided after, for he was going in the di- 
rection she had to travel. He soon left 
it, however, turning off into a gorge that, 
as she knew, led straight to the cavern 
locally well-known as the Pequot’s Cave, 
which she rightly inferred, from what 
she had heard, was a place of rendezvous 
for the cowboys, among whom she now 
understood he was a leader. She could 
not see him in the gorge, but heard his 
steps going farther and farther off, so 
had no apprehensions about continuing 
on her mission, which afforded her no 
farther adventure. 

Luckily she found Dr. Goodell at 
home, and in a few minutes he was out, 
with her beside him, in his stout little 
gig, en route for the Quaker’s. He had 
no fear of being stopped or meddled 
with by either cowboys or patriots, for 
his white horse was known all over the 
country side, and universally regarded 
a3 a sort of animated flag of truce which 
had an unquestionable right to go any- 








where. Subsequent events proved that 


the doctor was a good patriot; but 
Rachel was not yet aware of the fact, 
and ‘ase said nothing to him of the 
weighty secret she had surprised. When 
he had properly eared for the wounded 
officer and taken his departure, she told 
all to her father. 

“Thee has learned of a sad thing,” 
said the old man, reflectively, “fur, of a 
truth, those sons of Belial plot the work- 
ing of much wickedness, But perchance 
the Almighty may sce fit to set their 
counsels at naught. Were I not a man 
of peace I would that I mfPht be chosen 
as His instrument,—for, verily, I think 
I can see a way.” 

Rachel asked no questions, for, as she 
well knew, to do so would be useless; 
but when he said he thought he could 
“see a way,” her anxiety was not a little 
mitigated. Nevertheless there was much 
to fear. Most of the vigorous young 
patriots had already joined the army, 
and those who had not were scattered 
and without organization; while the 
cowboys were organiged, would have the 
help of British soldiers in dealing the 
threatened “blow to treason,” and the 
time of preparation for resistance was 
short, one day less than a week. That 
an adequate force of defenders could be 
expected from Gen. Washington’s small 
army, on the other side of the Hudson, 
many miles away, was not to be thought 
of, and the girl rightly divined that the 
purpose of William Tolliver and his 
noble friend was the butchery, in detail, 
of the patriot families in the neighbor- 
hood, and the pillage and burning of 
their homes. 

But Nathan Enderby, smoking his 
pipe by the kitchen fire, after long cogi- 
tation smiled grimly and said softly to 
himself: “If regulars and cowboys are 
to operate together, they will not risk 
such mistakes as might well happen in 
the dark; so if they meet on Monday 
night they will not deal their blow to 
treason before dawn. I must not raise 
my hand against my fellow man, but if 
I can prevent his doing evil it is my 
duty to do so; and if it be the Lord’s 
will, I believe those who meet in the 
Pequot’s Cave will be late in keeping 
engagements the next day.” 

Capt. Seagrove, having rugged health, 
vigorous youth, and a strong will, began 
to mend as soon as the blood was stopped 
from runnipg out of him, and as his hurt 
was only a flesh wound, in a couple of 
days he declared himself strong enough 
to get back to the army and report. 
But to that neither the doctor nor his 
nurse would consent, and perhaps the 
negative of the latter had most weight, 
for though their acquaintanceship was 
too new for words of love between the 
Captain and the Quaker maid, their 
mutual glances were already an unmis- 
takable prelude thereto. 

“Wait until Saturday,” said the doc- 
tor, “and I will take you over to the 
river in my gig.” 

“And when thee is ready to depart I 
shall have something of importance to 
tell thee,’ promised Mr. Enderby, 
“whereby thou mayest do good service 
to the patriot cause.” 

The program so arranged was ac- 
cepted by the patient, and in good time 
carried out, including ¢he Quaker’s con- 
fidence, which, whatever it was, seemed 
to greatly excite the Captain and make 
him so impatient to be gone that he 
quite forgot the pretty speech he had 
purposed making to fair Mistress Rachel. 
But surely he looked it, for she turned 
red as a cherry, and when he was gone 
mused and smiled as if at happy 
thoughts. 

On Sunday morning Mr. Enderby 
said to his daughter : 

“Come with me to the Lord’s great 
meeting house, the woods, Rachel. It is 
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THE DOCTOR ARRIVES. 
no more meet to drowse than to labor on 
the Lord’s Day, and thou shouldst know 


what I can only tell thee there.” As 
they walked together, ascending ever 
higher until they reached the flat top of 
the hill, which was almost a mountain, 
he cautioned her, “Take heed of the 


way thou goest, that thou mayest find it | 


again, even in the dark; though,” he 
added meditatively, after a little pause, 
“the moon now enters her second quarter, 
and there is light enough.” At length 
he stopped at the brow of the hill over- 
looking a deep gorge which seemed to 
start just before him, and said, inquir- 
ingly, “Thou hast never been here be- 
fore?” 

“No, father, not exactly here, that I 
remember, though I have often been on 
the hill.” A 

« Exactly here thee is standing right 
over the Pequot’s Cave. Its mouth is at 
the head of this ravine.” 

“Js there not danger of the cowboys 
seeing us seem to spy upon their haunt ?” 

“No. To keep the secret of their 

lace of meeting they avoid it by day. 
wice during the past week I have been 
all through it. Now attend. See that 
little cedar, thickly branched down to 
the ground, with the big rock close to it, 
and the dead tree. Thee will know how 


oe hee sy 

“ Certai 7. 

“ Lightly scrape away the leaves about 

its stem and see what thee finds. : 
“Something that looks like a thin, 

black rope tied to the little tree.” 
“Cover it up as it was, and come 


away. As we walk fwill tell theo all 
about it.” 
? . iM, f * * 

William Tollivey’s pernicious activity 
was successful in bringing together in 
the Pequot’s Cave, on Monday night, no 
less than 41 men. Whether they all 
knew the infamousjwerk they were ex- 
pected to do cannot! be determined, as 
some of them—most, indeed—swore 
afterward that they did not, prior to the 
revelation made by Lord Fitz-Eustace 
Gordon at their meeting. Others ad- 
mitted that they had been promised 
shares of the confiscated estates of the 
rebels after the restoration of peace, and 
a few seemed to have been content with 
a promise of wearing red coats and 
serving as regular British soldiers under 
“Capt.” Tolliver—such being the rank 
he confidently expected. 

Lord Gordon was a dissipated-looking 
man of middle age, with a supercilious 
stare that alternated with a gracious 
smile which he had the power of assum- 
ing suddenly, as if he worked it by 
pulling a concealed string. 

“To-morrow,” he said, addressing the 
cowboys, “ will be the anniversary of the 
rebels’ crowning act of audacity, the 
culmination of their treason in the 
adoption of thé insolent defiance to his 
Most Gracious Majesty, which they call 
their‘ Declaration of Independence.’ It 
is fitting that the Fourth of July should 
be made the occasion of teaching them 
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SHE TURNED RED AS A CHERRY. 
such a lesson of the fraits of treason as 
they will never be able to forget, if, in- 
deed, you leave any of them alive to re- 
call it.” ii 

William Tolliver presented a list of 
the houses of patrigts within reachable 
distance, and the plans for attacking 
them separately by detached squads, 
each accompanied by a detail of soldiers 
to give a military color to the massacre, 
were carefully arranged. The soldiers, 
it was stated, were already waiting on 
the lower road and would be marched up 
a little before daylight. 

Much less confidence would the con- 
spirators have had in ‘the outcome of 
their enterprise could they have seen 
what, the owl, in a tree-top on the hill, 
saw going on above their heads. He 
saw, about midnight, a young girl, ina 
brown dress which made her almost in- 
visible, kneeling at a little cedar tree 
and scratching the leaves away from 
about its stem; then he saw her take 
from some small vessel a piece of “ punk,” 
from which she blew a little cloud of 
white ashes, revealing the surface of a 
glowing coal. Then, to his bewildered 
surprise, he beheld a little sputtering 


rapidly down the hillside, as if carried 
by a crawling snake. Having never 
heard of a fuse he could not understand 
it, and was in no degree prepared for 
the terrible combination of thunder clap 
and earthquake which suddenly tumbled 
him off his perch and sent him flying 
fast and far as he could, for dear life. 
What became of the girl he had no idea, 
she disappeared so suddenly. 

But the shock to him was nothing to 
what it was to the cowboys. Tolliver 
was busy dividing them into squads and 
giving them their several orders, when 
suddenly an awful explosion seemed to 
rend the earth; a great part of the roof 
near the entrance of the cave fell, com- 
pletely closing the exiewith a mass of 
rocks and at the same time extinguishing 
their lights and filling the air with a 
suffocating cloud of sulphurous smoke 
and dust. Shrieks of terror and cries of 
| pain mingled with the rumbling echoes 
of the explosion. The peaceful Quaker, 
simply to deter them from getting out 
to do evil, had placed a keg of powder 
in a deep fissure of the rock, just above 
| the cavern’s mouth, tamped it well, and 
connected with it the fuse that ran up to 
the hilltop. He had no mind to do 
bodily harm to any of them, of course, 
but if it should happen to be the will of 
Providence that any should incidentally 
get hurt, that he felt was not a matter 
tor his concern. 

The noise of the explosion was heard 
by the British soldiers half a mile away, 
and while they were still wondering and 
conjecturing uneasily what it might be, 
they were suddenly; set upon by a de- 
termined band of \patriots from the 
American army, who made up in ferocity 
what they lacked in numerical strength, 
and quickly put the redcoats to igno- 
minious and disastrous flight. Capt. 
Seagrove led the little detachment of 
patriots, and it was due to the skill of 
Quaker Enderby, as spy and guide, that 
he was able to pounce upon the royalists, 
the old man having led him to them 
while Rachel was elimbing the hill. 
That the exertions he made in slashing 
the redcoats set the young Captain’s 
wound bleeding afresh seemed to him 
rather fortunate, as it procured him once 
more the attendance of his fair nurse be- 
fore he could return to camp. 

When the captives in the cave were 
let out, one by one, the rocks having 
been sufficiently removed for the purpose, 
many of them were found scriously in- 
jured, but only one killed outright, and 
that was the English Lord. ‘Tolliver es- 
caped with the loss ef one eye and -his 








whole nose, but gained more sense, for 
he wanted no more to do with the war. 

A couple of years later, when peace 
was declared, Capt. Seagrove and Rachel 
Enderby were married, and their de- 
scendants are still living near the Pe- 
quot’s Cave.—Demorest’s Family Maga- 
zine. 
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Weight of Fleeces. 


The Statistician of the Agricultural 
Department reports a constant increase 
in the average weight of the fleeces of 
this country, due to greater care in feed- 
ing and providing for sheep, and the im- 
provement of the breeds. This year the 
average weight of all the fleeces in the 
country was 5.38 pounds against 5.3 
pounds last year, and 5.15 in 1890. 
The heaviest fleeces were in South Da- 
kota, 7.5 pounds, and the lightest in 
Alabama, 2.5 pounds. The following 
table shows the average weight by 
States : 


States and Terri- Average weight 








. per fleece, 
tories. pounds, 

eee 5.1 
New Hampshire cece cooe BB 
VOTMORE . 6.62 660 o- 6.2 
Massachusetts. - 4.9 
Rhode Island.. -» 4.0 
Connecticut....... + 4.3 
Dict, sestwen cantaennbanth 5.2 
ie seniaeciccncwunnanen 4.5 
Pennsylvania.......... erccceccocccce 4.7 
i  Cratceckciancecamennereneeel 4.0 
REIT IIS 
| EERE SEE 3.7 
OR 3.0 
OM, CRPRII Rs c:ccccccccccseseseenes 31 
SE iwk-d0aen sassatquannnt cereus 2.7 
I Ciepsiciiebsennkiaxaeensnn 3.3 
DN cveccccecces Seb 
EE acnnnticcnensuniensameaieiion 2.9 
DD csccunskncsdecendbennentsons 2.9 
Watas 64k0ssagindadssiherseeesetss TE 
Arkansas...... $66-0600eeee neces eocess 3.4 
, EER ESRI Ey 
SE Wr ics. 0s ssqnseorcensenecues 4.5 
I  cccaings.cunnasaued abies 4.2 
ESE Narang 
NI... cca ic: amass Qe tbiemmipe einige 
OS eae ee 
DN cane scbuncgaeabsesnantainnseguin 6.5 
I ininn<05dk0tigntendstubeve cant 6.0 
I cnncas ccccedsmaminnunieees 5.4 
Rid. ies sibanesbntensehassemenueree 6.2 
PE ouiainss44-0nt-seckes dondcconed Te 
| ERR ene acres +. 6.0 
DR a6 ants cneneeeeseenecedsene 6.5 
i icon inna timebeweebenwedeieet 7.5 
Be i c:iniienn Anctenee amie acco 7.8 
Pr eS ree 6.6 
Wyoming... 4 
Colorado. ... 5.5 
New Mexicc 3.5 
Arizona .... 0 
Se 5.7 
Nevada....... 3.0 
tc. in ceneee. bacees ches an eemuens 5.8 
INE, 050 cwikncnqgianssnkuncsenne 6.7 
CR rdedecndscncsveset sencesesecneons 6.4 
CROP MR < occ 0s cece cccesccccccccess 8B 
Na: v08.666-0e tniccecercesesedes 7.0 
General average.......... seccce 5.33 





A New Oleo Bill. 








spot of fire start from her hands and go | 


The oleomargarine bill introduced by 
Representative Grout, of Vermont, has been 
reported favorably by the House Committee 

on Agriculture. It provides that all articles 
| known as oleomargarine, imitation butter or 
| imitation cheese, or any substitution in the 
| semblance of butter or cheese, not usual 
product of the dairy, and not made ex- 

clusively of pure and unadulterated milk or 
| cream, transported into any State or Terri- 
tory or remaining therein for use, consump- 
tion, sale or storage therein, shall, upon arrival 
in such State or Territory, be subject to the 
operation and eflect of the laws of such State 
or Territory enacted in the exercise of its 
| police powers, to the same extent and in the 
same manner as though such articles or substi- 
tutes had been purchased in such State or 
Territory, and shall not be exempt therefrom 
by reason of being introduced therein in their 
original packages or otherwise. 





tees 
Winter Oats. 

Eprror AMERICAN Farmer: A 
farmer of Fennimore, Wis., asks me in 
reference to Winter oats and forgets to 
sien his name. The oats are a North 
Carolina product, and have succeeded 
well in Kentucky. For two Winters 
succeeded well with them when mercury 
did not go to zero, but the past two 
Winters were too cold; they perished. 
We sowed, like wheat or rye, in Sep- 
| tember or October, and had fine Winter 
pasture. But I cannot recommend them 
for Wisconsin; too far North. Rye or 
wheat or Winter barley will be a success 
for that latitude—D. L Prircuarp, 
Raysville, Ind. 

ee Se 


Pennsylvania Crops. 


Eprror AMERICAN Farmer: Winter 
crops are mostly fair; some pieces of rye 
were hurt by the frost in June. Wheat 
does not appear to be burt any and is 
well filled. Oats are looking good, 
rather short in the straw, but well 
beaded. Potatoes and corn promise to 
be a fair crop. All kinds of fruit are 
searce except cherries. We need rain 
very badly just now.—Cambria County, 
Pa. 


———————_—_—___——_——_ 
Collections on Oleomargarine. 


A statement prepared at the Treasury De- 
partment shows that during the past fiscal 
year the tax collected on oleomargarine 
amounted to $1,723,479. There were 293 
wholesale dealers, 22 manufacturers, and 7,443 
retail dealers. The total tax paid on oleo- 
margarine since the passage of the law on 
Nov. 1. 1886, amounts to $9,007,001. 





Capital Notes. 


The Agricultural Department has succeeded 
in getting the Postoffice Department to 
modify its regulations, so as to allow the Aus- 
tralian lady bird to be sent by mail. It is 
thonght that this bind can be used effectively 
against the scale insect. 

Secretary Morton is at his home in Ne- 
braska, and has been visiting various points 
in the State. 





STRAWS. 


The time to kill weeds is before they 
are visible. Then the least disturbance 
of the soil by means of a light harrow 
will bring them to the surface, where 
they perish immediately. A shower 
coming an hour after is too late to help 
or save them, and the loosening of the 
surface makes the crops grow vigorously, 

An important discovery is claimed in 
rice cultivation. It is that straw, leaves, 
or similar trash laid between the rows is 
as effective in smothering out weeds as 
flooding with water, and vastly cheaper. 
If this be true, it will allow the culti- 
vation of rice on an immense area of 
country not heretofore regarded as pos- 
sible for it. 


Bones placed in fresh horse manure 
soon sofien and crumble, and soon be- 
come ready for plant food. 

The Legislature of Massachusetts has 

a stringent law against the prac- 
tice of docking horses. It was approved 





by Gov. Greenbalge June’9, 





“THE MARKETS 


Livestock. 
Cuicaqao, July 31. 
Cattle—Saturday’s market was active to the 
extent of the offerings at strong prices. Desir- 
able 1,000a1,400 pound native steers closed L’ 
higher than a week ago. Revised quotations 
are us follows: 


Fancy native steers, 1 Saas 08 lbs... $4 35a%4 85 


Choice to fancy, 1,300a bs......08 4 15a 4 65 
Good to choige, 1,200al ee oes 8A 446 
Fair to good, 1,100a1,300 Ibs............ 3 50a 3 9 
Poor to fair, 90001,400 Vos........ 2.6.65 3 00a 3 65 
Choice to extra cows and heifers..... 2 0a 8 25 
Fair to good cows and heifers........ 1 Oa 2 3 
Interior to good canning cows........ 1 Wa 1 75 
Stockers and fecders, 700a1,200 lbs.... 2 20a 3 25 
Native veal calves, 100a400 lbs......... 2 50a 4 75 
Texas stcers, 800a1,500 IbS.......ceceeee 1 Thu 3 70 
Texas cows, bulls, and stags......... 1 25a 2 50 


Hogs—Trade was active and prices ruled 
steady to 5 higher. Heavy sold at $4 8005 374; 
bulk $5 20a5 30; mixed and butchers’ $4 90a4 35; 
— $5 15a5 25; light, $5 05a5 35,bulk $5 25a 
ov Xd, 

Sheep:-Lambs_ quotable at $1 50a4 25; native 
sheep, $la3 50; Texas, $1 50u2 65, and Westerns 
31 SUas 40, 


Grain. 


Cuicago, duly 31.—The following 


. shows 
range of prices: 


Open. High. Low. Close, 
1 rf Ole 53 


pee ae a 
Wheat. Reheat iir A 63) «654 SCP 
December... p 56h «5G 
- ree nek \enen” Mand hes 
Com... September 454 .464 .45; .458 
a Lassen - 45h 454 .456 458 
SN araces tam. sen . ana en tee 
Oats...< September... .20$ .20§ «288 -28% 
DeCeOMDCP..ce cece cece cece cece 
ME uchinebaeed AG400 Sesame Senke C8008 
Pork... September: 12.62 12.70 12.62 12.62 
DeEceMDVE?.... cecee coves coece cosce 
ba) } ee + She mh one 
Lard --} Reptember «oe 6.92 6.95 6.93 6.92 
December... csse coos coco seve 

. ae ee eos —— ae 
Ribs 4 Reptemiber 6.62 6.62 6.50 6.62 
December...c cece cece cove . 


Cotton. 


New York, July 31.—The following figures 
show range of prices: 


Op’g. High. Low, Close. 
rn e 6.51 6.52 6.51 6.52 
August........ 6.57 6.60 6.57 6.57 
September .... 6.58 6.64 6.57 6.62 
October. ..... ° 6.65 6.71 6.64 6.69 
November..... 6.74 6.80 6.7 6.80 
December..... 6.81 6.87 6.80 6.85 

Produce. 


New York, July 31, 1894.—Beans and Peas— 
There has been much less call for imported 
beans of late,and the market closes dull, par- 
ticularly for pea. Choice medium ure not over 
plenty and hold steady, but there are few buy- 
ers for best lines at 1.60. Domestic marrow have 
run so scarce that buyers have bad to pay ad- 
vunced prices for the few that were wanted. 
Best Canadian medium are steady at 2.00, nearly 
a carload selling at that during the week. Only 
afew pea here,and not many wanted. White 
kidney moving very slowly. Red kidney show 
no quotable change, but the feeling is a little 
unsettled; stock here are moderate, but the ab- 
sence of important demand keeps prices — 
best lots offering to exporters at 2.70, f 0. b. 
Other kinds in light supply and unchanged. 
Firmer Western advices encourage a little 
stronger holding of green peas. We quote for 
choice quality: Beans, domestic, marrow, per 
bushel 3.20; do medium, 2.00; do pea, 1.9; do 
white kidney, 2.40a2.45; do red kidney, 2s60a2.70; 
do turtle soup, 1.%a2; do yellow eye, 2.4022.50; 
do lima, California (60-pound), 2.55; do foreign, 
marrow, 2.50a2.d¥; do foreign, medium, 1.40a1.60; 
do foreign, pea, 1.60a1.70; green peas, barrels, 
rn do bags, 1.02441.05; do Scotch, L.17ia 

20 


Cheese—There have been slight changes in 
the tone of the market for large size, but on 
the whole an easier feeling has prevailed, with 
most of the busines at a reduction of ¢a}. For- 
eign orders have come forward very moder- 
ately, and limits were reduced in many in- 


| stances below a point at which the goods could 


be bought. Sellers here would have been will- 
to see the market fall still lower had it not been 
for the relative high cost of the cheese arriving. 
As it was considerable of the stock was stored 
rather than accept the loss that would have re- 
sulted from forced sales. The extreme heat has 
told severely on the quality and condition of 
the stock, and iced cars have been used toa 
larger extent than we have seen for years. To- 
day’s busiress was very moderate and values 
were weak. Most of the perfect colored sold at 
Si, but some fancy lots were shaded to 8, and 
the latter igure was the general! rate for white, 
exceptional sales at &i. Small sizes barely 
steady. Part skims have had very slow sale, ex- 
cept for the choicest quetits. which have moved 
fairly. Liverpool cable, 45. We quote: State, 
full cream, large, colored, fancy, at 8$ahi; do. 
white, fancy, 8; do. good to choice, 8}a8#: do, 
common to fair, 7aS; do small size, fancy, 9a}; 
do common to choice, 7ja8}; part skims, white, 
choice, 5:a5}; do colored, choice, 5}a5¢; do com- 
mon to prime, 3a4}. 

Butter—Reports of severe drouth and a ma- 
terial shrinkage in the make of butter in the 
West have been coming in all the week, and 
since Friday last the market has tended upward. 
Most of the improvement came yesterday,and to- 
day the withdrawal of considerable stock under 
extreme limits by interior shippers, decidedly 
higher advices from Western distributing 
points and considerable trading here, largely of 
a speculative character, combined to give sellers 
an advantage that was entirely unlooked for. 
Prices were marked up la? this morning, and 
the temper this afternoon is toward still further 
advance. The improvement thus far has been 
based mainly on the drouth and prospect of 
shortage later, but it would seem that in view 
of the large holdings in cold storage here and at 
other consuming points a more conservative 
policy ought to be adopted from now on. The 
consumptive requirements ot the trade will be 
very light for another month, and before we 
know it we will have prices to a dangerous 
point and will be looking for customers to buy 
the goods. Still the market at the moment is 
strong, and our advanced quotations represent 
current transactions. A few lots ot fresh 
creamery have been taken for export this week 
at 19, and a car of faney June ladies at 15, but 
while late foreign advices have been somewhat 
improved there is no probability of extensive 
business in that direction at the rates now 
asked, We quote: Creamery, State, Pennsyl- 
vania or Western, extras, per pound, 22a22}; do 
firsts, 19a21; do seconds, 16a18; do thirds, 14015; 
State dairy, half firkin tubs, extras, 20a21; do 
seconds to firsts, 16a19; do thirds, 14; imitation 
creamery, firsts, 16a17; do seconds, 14a15; West- 
ern dairy, firsts, 144a16; do thirds to seconds, l2a 
13}; factory, June, firkins, 14al5; do June, tubs, 
134al5; do current make, firkins, 13al44; do 
current make, tubs, firsts, 134; do thirds to 
seconds, 114al5. 

Eggs—The tone is weak and heavy, with a large 
yart of the offerings too defective to give satis- 
action, and freely offered at concessions, owing 

to tendency to further rapid deterioration in 
quality. For very defective grades the market 
is exceedingly dull, with | reasonable bids 
rladly accepted. We quote: Jersey per dozen, 
6; State and Pennsylvania, 15; Western, prime, 
14; do fair to good, 13al13}; do poor to fair, per 
case, las. 

Fresh Fruits—Appies have been in liberal sup- 
ply and largely of common to only fair quality. 
Shipping demand has lately run lighter and the 
market closes ensicr, low grades being especially 
weak. Arrivals of California fruit in some 
quantity have lately affected the market un- 
favorably for nearly all kinds of domestic table 
fruits, particularly for pears, peaches and 
grapes. All kinds of pears have declined; 
peaches of ordinary quality are also lower, 
though the few lots of really fine large and 
naturally ripened fruit arriving still command 
pretty good prices. Southern grapes are dull 
and lower, and common qualities are now not 
worth sending forward. Blackberries have been 
scarce, but while the tew lots of large and 
sound stock bring good prices average quality 
is too poortosell well. Huckleberries have been 
ylenty and lower, but close a shade firmer. 
Mushmetons extremely irregular and show wide 
range in value; demand very small, unless for 
fancy quality. Watermelous ruled lower late 
last week, but are now doing better when large 
and fine, though medium and inferior stock is 
still dragging at weak prices. We quote: Ap- 

les, common -o cho'ce, per barrel, 1a2.50; pears 
Jurtlett, South Carolina, per carrier, 2a3.50; do 
Virginia, per crate, 243; do Maryland and Dela- 
ware, per crate, 75a1.25; do Jersey, per barrel, 
8a4.50; Clapp’s favorite, 3a3.50; Catherine, 2.50a 
8; Bell, Scooter, and common kinds, 1.75n2.25; 
peaches, Maryland and Delaware, per basket, 
79a2.00; do Jersey, 4001.50; rapes, Southern, 
Niagara. per pound, 5al0; do Delaware, 8al2; do 
Moore’s early, 8u12; do Concord 6210; do Cham- 
pion, 4a6; do Ives seedling, 3a4; blackberries, 
per quart, 6al2; huckieberries, 6al0; mugk- 
melons = barrel, 50a3.75, watermelons, per 
carload, 25u225; do per 100, 6a20. 

Fruits—Dried—-Kegarding appies there is 
nothing new to say. The only business in 
either evaporated or sun-dried is in a small 
— a way, but the remaining stocks are so 

ight that holders are able to get about Iate 
rices. Chops and cores and skins neglected. 

Yot much call for peaches, but there is rathera 
firm holding in view of the probable short 
Southern =. Raspberries slow. Cherrics 
quiet. Other kinds nominally unchanged. We 
quote: Apples, cvaporated, og l4ni4}; do 
choice, 13}; do common to prime, 10a13; do sun- 
dried, 6a8; chops, léa2; cores and skins, 1a13; 
pooesen, sun-dried, North Carolina, 8a10; rasp- 
2erries, evaporated, 15a16; cherries, 10jal2; apri- 
cots, 14a16; prunes, 6a, 

Hops—Prices continue to decline under the in- 
fluence of an extremely dul! trade, unusually 
favorable crop reports from all sections of the 
country as well as abroad, and a further sharp 
modification of growers’ views. It is simply 
impossible to move any quantity of hops at the 
moment, and the smal!i transactions noted are 
within the range of our reduced quotations. 
State, 1683, choice, 11; do good to prime, 8al0; 
common to fair, 6a7}; Pacific Coast, 1883, choice, 
llall4; do common to prime, 7al0; yearlings, 6a5; 
old olds, 4at. 

Poultry—Alive—We quote: Spring chickens, 
large, local, per pound, 144al4; do good to prime, 
124a13; do common to fair, llal2; fowls, local 
and Western, 124; do Southern, 12; old roosters, 
Tt; turkeys, §a9; ducks, per pair, Wa75; geese, 90 
al.25; pigeons, , 

Dressedi—So far this week arrivals have been 
liberal and some decline has been made on all 








kinds, scalded chickens showing greatest weak- 
ness. Spring ducks are closing easier. Squabs 
dull and weak. We quote: Chickens, Vhila- 
delphia, r pound, 17a20; do Western, dry- 
ed, 12a16; do scalded, 11al3; fowls, llaf2; 
old cocks, 6a64; turkeys, 7a¥; Spring ducks, 
Western, 7al0; do Lony Island and Exustern, 13; 
Eastern geese, 12; squabs, per dozen, as to size 
and color, 1.25a2.25. 

Hay and Straw—Receipts of hay have been 
moderate and mostly below prime. Buyers 
confine purchases to actual needs, as liberal ar- 
rivals of new are near at hand, and the dullness 
— the market a weak tone on usual offerings. 

trictly prime hay is held steady, but the pro- 
portion gaod enough to grade as such is very 
small. Straw steady; new and old sell at same 
wrices. We quote: Hay, prime, per 100 pounds, 
5a; do No.3 to No. 1, 55a80; do shipping, 5); 
do trash, 20030; do clover mixed, (0a60; rye 
straw, long, 50a65; do short and cat straw, 40a 


oa. 

Potatoes and Vegetables-—Sweet potatoes 
have been plentier and have lately declined 50 
per barrel. Cubbages are scarce and wanted, 
Cucumbers lower; dry weather has caused large 
shipments of pickles to market and they are not 
‘be moving freely. Tomatoes have been plenty, 
yut mostly of the commoner kinds, and these 
have favored buyers; fancy, large, round, and 
smooth in light supply and steady. Egg plants 
plentier and lower, Onions firmer tor prime 
yellow, but reds are dull and easier. Local 

reen peas are scarce; choice Western New 

York receipts seH well, but many are poor and 
offered low. String beans higher. Lima beans 
weaker under larger receipts. We quote: Po- 
tatoes ‘in bulk, per barrel, 1.75a1.87; sweet po- 
tatoes, yellow, 3a3 50; do white and yams, 2.50a3; 
do ‘red, 2a2.50; cabbage, per 100, 4a6; onions, 
yellow, per barrel, 1.50a2.50; do red, 1a1.50; cu- 
cumbers, per bushel box, 0a75; tomatoes, upper 
Jersey, 75a1.50; do South Jersey, a65; do Mary- 
land and Virginia, per carrier, al; egg plants, 
per barrel, 2.50a4; do per bushel box, 75a1.25; 
green corn, per 100, al.25; lima beans, per bag, 
2a3; string beans, 1.75a2; green peas, la2; squash, 
marrow, per barrel, 1al.50; do white and yellow, 
jdal; Russian turnips, per barrel, 75; peppers, 
per bushel boa, 0a60. 





Our Poultry Industry. 

Poultry raising in times of depression 
like we are now experiencing is affected, 
like many other of our farm products, so 
that uncertainty is before us where pros- 
perity a year ago was the rule. ‘These 
times cannot last very much longer. A 
crisis will come to determine whether 
this and all our American industries 
shall be ruined by a few men who are 
unable to conduct the affairs of our Na- 
tion. The farmer in past years—especi- 
ally within five years—has been attracted 
to poultry raising because it is a factor 
in swelling the income of his farm to 
much greater proportions than his lands 
and farm stock can produée. _ Its signifi- 
cance has grown into a very important 
farm production — particularly the egg 
question. This question has been to all 
poultry keepersa very troublesome ques- 
tion to solve. Its uncertainty in cold 
weather, the time when eggs usually 
command top market prices, has caused 
many to become discouraged and give up 
trying, and declare that there is nothing 
in poultry raising for profit. 

Surrounding this question of Winter 
supply of eggs, there are many conditions 
for and against success. Molting has a 
good deal to do in making a good layer 
a poor one, and it alone in many cases 
can be blamed for the number of eggs 
you receive. Did you ever stop to think 
what a difficult and painful task molting 
is, and how naturally it saps the vigor 
and strength from your best layers, until 
they pass through the ordeal successfully ? 
If you have a flock of layers, and they 
are not through molting by October, 
you can safely calculate on few eggs 
before January, and until late in Febru- 
ary and March, if the weather is cold. 

Besides this important question of 
molting, you will learn best by experi- 
ence that the food and drink and the 
way it is given to them has much to do 
with inducing them to lay well. The 
house, also, must possess the comforts 
and freedom from frost and cold to en- 
able them to feel like laying. Starting 
when they begin to molt, watching them 
and feeding foods that will assist nature 
in her work, will prove its value when 
eggs are in greatest demand. 

I consider the egg problem a great 
one, and only understood by those who 
handle fowls and experiment some to 
find out what they require to do the best 
for you. Jt seems to me, also, natural 
that a period of rest comes when molting 
comes; this rest and pain is necessary ; 
none of us can work all the time and 
not have some holidays for relaxation. 
I have before me a question I know to be 
important to all poultry keepers, and if 
you will reason as I have reasoned you 
will find that much truth is said, and 
experience will prove it clearly. 

The Fall and Winter partly over, has 
been mild, hens have begun laying, and 
even the farmer plowed his ground for 
Spring planting before Christmas, some- 
thing very unusual in the Northern 
States. Early Spring pullets come into 
service now, and are among the steadiest 
of the flock for eggs. They will some- 
times start laying late in October, and 
continue until the weather which in 
January is quite severe, will cease laying 
until late in February, then start in and 
do well all through the Spring and Sum- 
mer, when molting claims them for some 
weeks as victims of pain and misery. 

We live in hopes of better times when 
the farmer can investigate this depart- 
ment of farming and see for himself that 
fowls can be made a profitable farm 
stock under proper care and manage- 
ment. He will also find employment for 
his spare time profitably, and a pleasant 
and not so laborious a part of his rural 
life—Joun W. CaucGuey, Tiffin, O. 





Who Can Beat It? 


Epiron AMERICAN Farmer: We 
find THe AMERICAN FARMER a very 
valuable paper. We are only amateurs 
at farming, having been at it not quite 
two years, and are much interested in 
poultry raising. We find it profitable 
as well as pleasant work. We have a 
Plymouth Rock pullet that was hatched 
in February of this year that has al- 
ready laid her litter of eggs and is set- 
ting. She will be just six months old 
when she hatches her first brood ef 
chicks, Is that not rather unusual? 
The others of the same brood are all 
laying, and I feel very proud of them.—- 
Mrs. J. Kerman, Arlington, Ill. dis} 





The White River Agricultural Society. 

This progressive, practical society will 
give its 17th Annual Fair at Bethel, Vt, 
Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, 
Sept. 10, 11 and 12 1894, and it is san- 
guine that it will be the largest and 
most successful one ever held. 





} ‘ 

One year of Tariff Deforming bag, 

cost the country more in actual money, 
than four years of civil war, 
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What There is Ahead. 

The corn plowing season will soon 
bring on a flirtation between the rattle- 
snake and the bare toe of the farmer boy. 
—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


Paste This in Your Pocketbook. 


“Erman kin run into debt,” said 
Uncle Eben, “but when it comes ter 
gittin’ out he’s gotter crawl.”— Washing- 
ton Star, 


What They Prefer. 

She—Mry three school-girl cousins are 
coming to-morrow to stay a few days. 

He—My goodness, Maria, you’ll have 
to order a lot more meat and things. 

She—No I won't. I’ve ordered a 
dozen bottles of pickles and half a ton 
of candy.— Truth. 


Why He Was Invisible. 


Papa—Was Mr. Sandyman here last 
evening; I looked into the parlor and 
saw no one but you. 

Clara—W hy, yes, father, he was there. 

Papa—Strange I didn’t see him. 

Willie—I guess he must have got 
into the chair first.— Life. 


The Cow Stared. 

Fair Maiden-—How savagely that 
tow looks at me? 

Farmer Hayseed—It’s your red para- 
sol, mum. 

Fair Maiden—Dear me! I knew it 
was a little bit out of fashion, but I 
didn’t suppose a country cow would 
notice it.—Pearson’s Weekly. 


What was Required. 

Business Man (hurriedly)—What do 
you want to get me to the Grand Cen- 
tral in five minutes? 

Cabman(thoughtfully)—A new horse. 
—N. Y. Weekly. 




















More City Ignorance. 

Farmer Tibbets—~Hang that cow! I 
always have to club her ‘fore I can 
make her stand still. 

Little Nephew (from the city)—Is 
that the one that gives the whipped 
cream ?— Chicago Tribune. 





An Unsolved Mystery. 

















Mike—Begobs, Bridget, they be as | 
short as iver! 

Bridget—Divil take them! after me 
puttin’ tin inches av cloth at ther top.— 
Judge. 


Thy Thought Alike. 








Both of them—What funny things 
we see !—Judge. 





Setting an Example. 

“Are these the biggest china eggs 
you have?” asked the customer. 

“Yes, sir. They are the usual size.” 

“You see, I’m just going into the 
poultry business, and I would like as 
arge nest eggs as I can get, in order to 
give the hens an idea of the size I ex- 
pect them to attain with their product.” 





A Humanitarian. 
Humane Officer—Why do you pile 
all your load on the front of the cart? 
Lazy man—So the hoss won’t have 
so far to pull it, av course. Think I 
ain’t got no feelin’ ?—Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. 





He Did Not Keep the Article. 
Young Lady (in music store)—Have 
ma Heart that Beats with Love ”? 
erk (blushingly)—No, miss; I 
would consider it highly imprudent at 
a sglary of 21 marks a week.— Wespen, 
Berlin. 


One Interpretation. 


“ Josiar,” said Mrs. Corntossel, “this 
industrial army business gits me.” 
“Tt do me to,” he replied. “ Ef a feller 
in’ ter walk jis fur the sake of walkin’ 
an’ gettin’ nowheres, he might jes ez well 
do, it behind er plow ez any other way. 
— Washington Star. 








Oats seem to have the “call.” Com- 
pared to other grains they command a 
higher price, aud seem destined to 
maintain that position for some time, at 
least. 


English With an Accent. 


A man came into the office of a 
Maine paper the other day and addressed 
the young lady at the desk: “How 
you vas to-day, [ hope? I vants for to 
atvertise my leetle tog on der paper. 
He vas shet-black tog mit white spots 
all ofer him in blaces. His tail vas coot 
off close up to myselluf, and if anybotty 
fints him keep him, for I pelong to him. 
How mooch vor two time ?”—Lewiston 
[Me.] Journal. 








Father (solemnly)—This is going to 
hurt me more than you, Napoleon. 
Napoleon (sympathetically) — Well, 
don’t be too rough on yourself, dad; I 
ain’t worth it.—Judge. 


* 


Fining the Soil. 


Prof. Milton Whitney: A cubic foot 
of hard granite has only six square feet 

of surface exposed to air or water. If 
ground to fineness of a good wheat soil, 

then a cubic foot will have over two 

acres of surface, and in the finest lime- 

stone soil of Maryland the exposed 

surface of all the soil grains in a cubic 

foot exceed three acres in extent. 

The amount of surface is important, 

as the water in the soil adheres to these 

surfaces, and the roots occupy the spaces 

between in search of food. The more 

fine spaces there are the more fine root- 

lets there will be, and the more food the 

plant can gather from the soil. When 

water is applied to the surface of the | 
soil, either naturally or artificially, it | 
will occupy all the air spaces, so that the 

amount of air space practically de- 

termines the amount of water in a soil 

when fully saturated. This will usually 

be 40 to 60 per cent. of the bulk of any 

good soil. Water descends into the soil 

by gravity. When fully saturated it 

descends by gravity only. When only 

partially saturated a different law oper- 

ates. This law we call capillary at- 

traction or surface tension. In a moist 








soil each soil grain is surrounded by a | 
thin film of water—sometimes so thin | 
that the air space is scarcely reduced. | 
They are like tiny soap bubbles with a | 
grain of soil inside of each. If water | 
supply is increased, the film around each | 
soil grain gradually thickens until the 
whole space between the soil grains is 
filled. 

The movement of the water in a fine 
soil is constantly from that containing 
most moisture toward that containing 
least, till the whole mass of equal fine- 
ness of soil is equally supplied. Each 
tiny globule of moisture around the soil 
grains, or water particles on the surface 
of each, tends to contract, setting up a 
strain or pull. This is the motive power 
which transports the water through the 
soil, Surface tension has power to move 
moisture in any direction—up toward 
the surface, down into the subsoil, or 
horizontally. It aids gravity in pulling 
water down from the surface until full 
saturation takes place; then gravity 
alone can act, because the power to con- 
tract grows less as the film around the 
soil grains thickens, and ceases alto- 
gether when the spaces are filled with 
water. This suggests why soils resting 
on a fine clay subsoil are so valuable for 
grass and wheat, which require larger 
percentages of moisture than most of our 
staple crops—because clay is finely di- 
vided and usually retains a high per- 
centage of water. 





Trrigation Congress. 


The Third National Irrigation Con- 
gress will meet for a seven days’ session 
at Denver, Colo., Sept. 3. The member- 
ship will be as follows: 

1. All members of the National Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 

2. All members of State and Terri- 
torial Irrigation Commissions. 

3. Two delegates-at-large and as many 
additional delegates as they have Con- 
gressional ‘districts, to be appointed by 
their respective Governors, for the fol- 
lowing States and ‘Territories: Arizona, 


California, Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, 
Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New 
Mexico, North Dakota, Oklahoma, 


Oregon, South Dakota, Texas, Utah, 
Washington, and Wyoming. 

4. Two delegates-at-large for each 
State and Territory not heretofore 
enumerated, to be appointed by the 
Governors of said States or Territories. 

5. Duly accredited representatives of 
any foreign nation or colony; each 
member of the United States Senate and 
House of Representatives; each Governor 
of a State or Territory; one member each 
from different societies of irrigation engi- 
neers; of agriculture, horticulture; of 
chambers of commerce; of boards of 
trade, together with a delegate ap- 
pointed by the Mayor of each incorpor- 
ated city of the 17 States and Terri- 
tories named as being directly interested 
in irrigation, will be admitted as honor- 








ary members. 


THE ORCHARD. | 


Cullings. 


Apples are this year for the first time 
among the fruit shipments from Cali- 
fornia to Eastern markets, re 

A dis from Marshfield, Wis.,, 
says: Thousands of dollars’ worth ‘of 
damage is being done daily by the - rav- 
ages of the army worm in this and ad- 
joining Counties. It is by far the worst 
scourge that has ever visited this portion 
of the State. 


According to the Ontario crop report, 
fruit prospects are very encouraging. 
While in some few plages the rain and 
frost have done some damage, on the 
whole the prospect for good crops were 
seldom better. Throughout the. fruit 
belt promises well, and a large crop of 
apples, peaches, plums, etce., may be ex- 
pected. 

Young orchards of one and two years 
planting have been very badly injured 
in the southern part of Illinois by 17- 
year locusts; notably those planted last 
Spring. All orchards are in good con- 
dition and making a healthy growth, so 
that they will mature well what fruit they 
have and be ready for next year in good 
shape. 





Twig blight, affecting apple trees, has 
been extraordinarily prevalent this 
season. It is difficult to say what 
causes the malady. Some varieties are 
injured so much that they are no longer 
worthy of a place in the orchard, 
notably the fine old Fall Pippin. The 
trouble may depend on conditions of the 
soil in part. 

When an orchard comes to bearing 
no crop should be grown in it other than 
its own fruit, and an annual supply of 
fertilizer should be given. It is asserted 
that sweet potatoes are a suitable crop to 
be grown in orchards in the South; that 
they are a crop which improves the soil, 
and thus adds to the orchard’s growth, 
but this does not apply to orchards in 
bearing. 


Ohio has a Black Knot law, and it is 
hoped that other States will follow her 
example. The disease is widespread in 
the United States, and it must either be 
headed off or the plum trees and the 
acid cherry trees will be swept out of 
existence. If unchecked, it proceeds to 
inevitable destruction. The Ohio law 


and similar laws, if faithfully executed, | 


would stamp it out. 


The pear-tree scylla is one of the most 
destructive insects that infest pear orch- 


ards, as it sucks the juices from the | 


foliage and exudes what is known as 
“honey dew,” which covers the leaves 
and causes them to shrivel and the fruit 
to fall off Mr. Geo. T. Powell, a sue- 
cessful New York grower, believes he 
has proved that the adult insects can 


be killed by the use of insecticides, | 
the | 


although scientists have held 


contrary. 
The young peach trees, cherry trees, 
pear trees, ete., budded last Summer or 


Fall, will now be growing rapidly if | 


they are receiving proper attention in 
the way of cultivation. Buds a foot or 
more high are in danger of blowing 


over, and occasionally one will start to | 


grow out almost horizontally instead of 
perpendicularly. In both these cases it 
is a good plan to tie the bud to the stub. 
It need not be tied closer than an inch, 
and so it will be in an upright position. 


Train the trees young. The best 
authorities say that only the pocket- 
knife should be used for pruning apple 
trees. This is only another way of say- 
ing that the pruning should be done 
early, before the branches have attained 
any great growth. Discover whether 
the limbs need to be cut off before they 
have reached the size of the arm. 
Prune the young trees so that they will 
form an even head, giving the heaviest 
amount of shade on the south side to 
shield from the hot sun. 


Many reported cures for peach yellows 
have been investigated and found with- 
out merit. Faithful trial has been 
made of various fertilizers containing 
important plant foods. With some of 
these, especially caustic lime and fertil- 
izers containing nitrogen, it has been 
possible to make diseased trees put on 
a greener and more vigorous growth, 
sometimes mistaken for recovery, but all 
such trees have continued to show 
symptoms of the disease and have soon 
relapsed into feeble growth. 


A new and extremely hardy pear is 
being introduced called the Dempsey. 
It comes from Toronto and was pro- 
duced from the seed of the Bartlett fer- 
tilized with Duchesse d’Angouleme. Its 
skin is a smooth green, changing to yel- 
low as it ripens, with a slight brown 
tinge where exposed to the sun. Stem 
about an inch long, stout, and set 
slightly to one side. Calyx shallow. 
Flesh white, fine grained, tender, buttery, 
almost melting, with a rich, sweet, de- 
licious flavor. It will stand transporta- 
tion to the most distant markets, and 
its season is October and November. 





A Big Fruit Farm. 


In Loudoun County, Va., is one of the 
largest fruit farms in the country. It 
contains 60,000 vines, 45,000 peach 
trees, 8,000 quince and pear trees, and 
several hundred English walnut and 
Italian chestnut trees. The enterprise 
began as the experiment of two brothers 
who believed that the northern Virginia 
country was admirably suited to the 
growing of fruits. They first bought 
500 acres of land on Loudoun Hights 
and the first season planted a peach 
orchard. This was in 1887. Since that 
time they have increased their holdings 
steadily, and their fruit farm promises to 
rival the largest ranches on the Pacific 





The principal agricultural product of 
Sere | is potatoes; the second hay; 
the third is beets. 


Sheep in tes Orchard. 







sides, as might be ex- 
pected from men ing positive convic- 
tions and some un ble experiences 
on the subject. Hixperience goes to 
‘show that the orchasds of the country 
are losing fertility arid for this reason are 
becoming unprofitable, It is found, too, 
that worms of various sorts, particularly 
codling moth, which passes its larval 
state in the apple. |The apple worm, as 
it is called, does great damage to the 
crop in causing the fruit to ripen pre- 
maturely, when it falls to the ground, 
the worm abandons the apple, passes 
into the ground, and finally comes out as 
a fly to repeat its work on a broader 
scale. To head off this enemy of the 
apple grower, the fallen fruit must be 
removed as soon as it falls and be de- 
stroyed, worm and all. Many farmers 
pasture the orchards with hogs, and find 
great advantage in the practice; but there 
fare several objections to this that must 
ever prevent its entire practicability. 

No animal has so many favorable 
considerations for this purpose as the 
sheep. While there are some serious ob- 
jections to making a sheep pasture of the 
orchard, these are so readily and 
effectually overcome that there no longer 
exists a single objection to this mode of 
caring for fruit trees. The soil is en- 
riched by their droppings; all weeds are 
destroyed ; no briars or sprouts are per- 
mitted to grow; the fallen fruit is con- 
sumed as fast as it falls, and the codling 
moth is effectually headed off—eaten up. 

To show how to prepare the orchard 
for sheep, we prefer to let Judge Biggle, 
& prominent authority on practical farm 
topics, give his carefully-prepared plans 
on this subject. In his No. 169 article 
to the Farm Journal we find the fol- 
lowing : 

“I promised to give your readers some 
pointers on seeding down an orchard 
for sheep pasture. My apple orchard is 
eight years old and the trees are about 
ready for work; already have borne a 
partial crop. The ground has been under 





| have been taken off. 
down a part, 20 acres, to grass, on which 
I will pasture 10 sheep to the acre. A 
sheep-tight fence is being built of plain 
| wire and iron posts. Each tree will be 
| protected from the teeth of the sheep by 
| Wire netting wound: around the trunk; 
otherwise the bark would be gnawed and 
stripped of, and the orchard ruined. 

“T shall plow the orchard in April 
about four inches deep, and harrow the 
ground thoroughly, making it as even 
and level as possible, with slight ridges 
| at the tree rows. The seed will not be 
| sown until the ground shall have time to 
| settle with Spring rains, and until another 
| thorough harrowing with the Acme 
| harrow. After an application of 600 
pounds per acre of Mapes’s potato ma- 
nure, spread with the Spangler machine, 


broadcaster and harrowed with a Breed’s 
weeder, finishing with a roller. 

“T-will use 40 pounds to the acre of 
grass seed, as follows: Kentucky blue, 15 
pounds; orchard, seven pounds; sheep 
fescue, three pounds; meadow foxtail, 
| two pounds ; timothy, five pounds; white 
clover, five pounds; red top, three 
pounds, 

“These varieties have been selected 
with great care, and are believed to be 
just about right for my land. The main 
dependence for pasture, eventually, is the 
blue grass and white clover, but the 
| others will serve to thicken the sod and 
to make early and late pasture; the 
timothy is intended to make a crop to 


think the pasture will be ready to turn 
sheep on until next year, but will yield 
a good crop of hay in the Summer or 
early Fall, as the soil is rich. 

“ It is intended, after the manner of J. 
8S. Woodward, of Lockport, N. Y., to 
pasture short (at the same time feeding 
grain to the sheep), so that no tough sod 
will form to the injury of the orchard. 
The sheep, if well fed, will enrich the 
ground with their dung, and pick up the 
fallen apples, thus disposing of the worms 
that are so apt to despoil the fruit. 

“1 have well considered this plan, and 
have great confidence that it will work 
to my advantage; but whether good or 
bad, I will keep your readers advised.” 


A Cheap Mushroom Bed. 


According to the Musee des Familles, 
the following is a very simple and cheap 
method of preparing a mushroom bed 
that will yield a crop all the year round. 

In a pine box about 20 inches in 
depth, and three feet square, place a 
four-inch-thick stratum of a mixture of 
three parts of dry cow manure and one 
part of garden soil. Having procured 
some mushroom spawn, break it up and 
sow it in a second stratum of manure and 
earth two inches im depth. Slightly 
compress the whole and cover with an 
eight-inch layer of earth, which should 
be kept damp by watering through a 
fine rose. 

In six or eight weeks the first crop of 
mushrooms will appear at the surface, 
and will continue to do so for at least 
two years, providedthe bed is kept 
damp. 

A small quantity of aqua ammonia 
added to the water with which the bed is 
moistened will hasten the appearance of 
the fungi. 

The box should be placed by pref- 
erence in a place where the light is not 
too bright, say, in a cellar in which the 
temperature is moderate and equable, or 
in a dark part of a stable. 





The Delaware and Maryland Penin- 
sula is making ready for a great tomato 
crop, grown not so much for immediate 
consumption as for canning. Last year 
was a bad tomato season, and it is ex- 
pected that this will be a good one. The 
area in tomatoes is larger from year to 
year, and the cost of production is lower. 
So, too, is the cost of canning, and the 
consumer gets at least part of the benefit 
of all this cheapening, 











The question ofcqpasturing orchards 
with sheep has two to it, and much } 
has been said on 


cultivation most of the time; other crops | 
I purpose seeding | 


the seed will be sown with a Thompson’s | 


mow the present season; for I do not | 
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Skimmings. 
Salting with brine is not effective. 


Excessive feeding of Swedish turnips 
makes the milk bitter. 


Prof. Weigman attributes oily butter 
to iron, which comes from the use of 
poorly tinned vessels. 


Buttercups and other varieties of the 
ranunculus in®the pasture are generally 
responsible for the bitter taste in milk 
and butter. 


Salting with one-half to one and one- 
half ounces per pound increases the total 





and send it to us 
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-’ examine is at the express 
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THE HIGHEST CALLING. 


A Good Word for Farm Work. 


Eprrok FARMHOUSE: I am much pleased 
with the contents of THE AMERICAN FARM- 





weight of butter about 12 percent. The | gx. 1 am a farmer's daughter, and also a 


unsalted butter has a larger water con- ! farmer woman. 


tert than the salted. 


Soapy milk has been found to be 
caused by damp, foul straw upon which 
the cows were bedded. This abounded 
in bacteria, which got on to the udders 
and thence into the fmlk. 


J. Seidl finds that weak brine up to 
10 per cent. is not fitted for preserving 
butter, and that saturated brine cannot 
be relied on, even when the butter is 
kept in a cool place. Brine is likely to 
give butter a “heet ” taste. 


The best temperature for creaming in 
deep-setting is 45°. No advantage was 
found in heating from 93-110° before 
setting. 
per cent. water appeared to slightly im- 
prove the thoroughness of creaming. 


Prof. F. Frus finds that nearly one 
pound of water can be worked into 25 
pounds of butter after it is made, but it 
lowers the grade and injures the keep- 
ing quality. 
contained nearly .05 per cent.—one-half 
pound in 100 more water than that 
worked several times. The longer the 
interval between salting and the last 
working, the less water was found in the 
butter. 


A correspondent of Hoard’s Dairy- 


says he made of feeding tallow to his 
cows to test the question whether fat 
given in the food found its way to the 
butter and increased the proportion of it 
in the milk. 
the yield of butter was increased from 


I don’t mean to say that I 
do all the work on the farm; but all that 
hinders is the lack of strength— 
“For to plow and to sow, 
For to reap and to mow.” 

I look after things on our farm and do lots 
of outdoor work, too. I don’t think any one 
on our place can feed my calves, pigs, and 
hens better than I; so I feed and care for 
them. I milk six cows and take care of all 
the milk and cream; do the churning by 
hand with an old-fashioned dasher churn, and 
care for the butter. I do a portion of the 
work in a large garden, the heaviest part of 
the housework for a family of four; also pick 
and can our fruit. 

I have enjoyed the years that I have spent 
on the farm the best of any portion of my ex- 





istence. And I find that woman’s work on 


| a farm is not as fatiguing as many kinds of 


The addition of from 10 to 25 | 


work done by women. The editor, doctor, 
lawyer, merchant, and priest work hours that 
farmers know not of while resting from their 
daily toil. The clerk at the counter, the la- 
borer in the factory, the worker in the shop, 
all have their fatiguing employment; in fact, 
all occupations are fatiguing. I think mental 


| work is more tiresome to the system than 


| 


| 
| 


muscular labor. 
The farmer and his family have many 


Butter worked only once | healthy, invigorating advantages. They have 


the pure, fresh air, fresh, healthy food, bright 
scenery the year round, which builds up their 
system for each day’s work. I have tried 
doing many kinds of work, both muscular 
and mental, and I find none as healthy as 
farming. 

I will say to the farmers’ boys and girls, 
remain on the farm until you know how to 
do farmers’ work well and profitably; then, 


: a * | if you have a better taste for other employ- 
man writes ‘ -xpe 2 y Noll. <dpitate : 
n writes of an onpernan which he | ment than farming, turn your faculties to 


that taste if you choose, but be sure of your 
likes and dislikes before leaving the farm. 
In my estimation farming is the highest call- 


| ing of all employments, and if not the high- 


one pound in 23 pounds of milk to one | 


pound in 18 pounds, an increase of nearly 
one-third. 


Dr. Henry Leffman, who has given 
milk and butter his attention, and who 
has conducted many valuable experi- 
ments with them in the laboratory, gives 
the following as a test for distinguishing 
butter from imitations: A spoonful or 
two is placed in a narrow cup and 
quickly heated to the boiling point. If 
it is true butter it will boil quietly and 
foam up in a mass of fine bubbles, often 
overflowing the cup. If it is butter- 
ine or oleomargarine the sample, when 
heated, will foam up but little and sput- 
ter as it boils. 
infallible for detecting spurious butter. 

Experiments made at the 
Station go to show the great influence 
the kinds of food, or the fats in the food 
of cows, have on the quality of the butter 
made. In the latest bulletin, just re- 
ceived, a record of exhaustive tests made 
in feeding cottonseed meal is given. It 
goes to show conclusively that the oil in 
this food has an important effect on the 
butter, and also on the fat of animals fed 
upon it. The butter is considerably 
harder, as is also the fat of the meat. 
Thus it becomes of interest to butter- 





| est, it is in fact the most essential calling to 
He states as the result that , 


the existence of man; for without the farmer 
where would the rest of mankind be? The 
world can’t live without us.—EMMA L. HILL, 


| Windsor, N. Y. 


A Letter with the Right Ring in It. 


From our special correspondent, Hon. John H. 
Wudhams, Secretary Connecticut Sheep 
Breeders’ Association. 





I see neither justice nor reason in “free 
wool” and 40 per cent. protection on 
manufactures of wool. Free raw ma- 
terial is an “iridescent dream.” To 
produce the wool that the College Pro- 


| fessor calls free, 1 am paying cash for 


The test is regarded as | 


Texas | 


Illinois corn and South Carolina seed. 
With the temperature at 10 to 20 degrees 
below zero, 1 have to watch the advent 
of future wool producers day and night. 
I want this tariff matter settled. 
don’t seem to have any Democratic friend 
in Congress except Senator Brice, of 
Ohio; but any party that ignores the 
existence of 1,300,000 sheep farmers in 
its economic policy, is liable to be granted 
a vacation. 


2 
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The Government stud of Chamant, in 
France, has tried with success the curative 


| properties of the male goats, or “ boucs,” 


| for horses’ diseases. 
| stud 


There are in that 
five or six bucks who gambol 
among the horses and get all the 
maladies which might fall upon the 


makers to use the cottonseed meal in the | Jatter, ‘Tristan, one of the best stallions, 
Summer, as the hardness of the butter, | Jiyes with his buck in the paddock, and 
increased considerably by this food, en- |some colts having had their noses and 
ables it to be carried more easily in the | eyes affected by a disease, one buck was 


Summer. 


] 


placed with them and the colts were 


Caked udders in cows are usually due | cured, but the buck was extremely sick 


to overfeeding with stimulating food, 
such as corn or other meal. Herbiverous 
animals are provided with a stomach 


adapted for the digestion of coarse, | 


bulky food, and when concentrated food 
of any kind is given it is safest to mix it 
with coarser stuff, as hay or grass or 
silage. It is then better digested and 
disposed of in the system. But even in 
this way too rich food—that is, anything 
containing any one element of nutrition 
in excess—will be injurious, as stimulat- 
ing the action of some special organ, as 
the kidneys or the liver, unduly, and this 
will surely cause trouble. 


EE 


SAVING STEPS 





By Providing Plenty of Small Con- 
veniences. 

Epironk FARM HovseE: I will begin by 
telling some of the busy housewives how we 
save ourselves steps without number by hav- 
ing in every room as nearly as may be the fol- 
lowing articles: A ragbag or catchall, a pair 
of scissors, a small box or tiny basket con- 
taining a few needles, black and white thread, 
a thimble, and a little wrapping twine. 
Many a trip downstairs has this arrangement 
saved in the course of years. Te mend a 
little rip in a dress one isabout to put on or to 
sew a button on one’s boots is just nothing if 
the things are at hand, but if it include a trip 
downstairs when one’s feet are already too 
tired, then it becomes a task that it is some- 
times excusable to neglect or postpone. I go 
so far as to keep a small hammer and a few 
nails and tacks inasly place upstairs. Every 
little contrivance of this kind counts for so 
much in housekeeping. Hang a pair of scis- 
sors over your work-table in the kitchen and 
notice how many times, especially on cooking 
or ironing days, these scissors will be in de- 
mand, I wonder if you all know how many 
and varied are the uses to which the mass 
of all sorts of paper that comes into the house 
may be put. For lining drawers and cover- 
ing shelves when needed, and when replaced 
by fresh ones they serve for rubbing the out- 
side of pots, pans, ete., and hanging on the 
hooks from which they are hung, protecting 
the wall. Paper bags, carefully handled, as- 
sorted, and put in a clean, convenient place, 
have many uses in the kitchen. To young 
housekeepers let me say, if callers should 
hinder you about your work teach yourselves 
not to fret over things ; remember, it is not 
care and work, but fret and worry, that 
make so many of us the ‘‘ bundle of nerves ”’ 
we are. How much better for us to have 
pleasant, quiet homes than to be over- 
anxious about this, that, and the other, and 
so soon wear ourselves into a state of health 
from which we may never perfectly recover— 
at least only after long years of suffering.— 
A FARMER’S DAUGHTER, Leyden, N. Y. 


after a few days, and could hardly 
move. 





Bank Clerk—This check, madame, isn’t 
filled in. 

Madame—Isn’t what? 

Bank Glerk—It has your husband’s name 
signed to it, but does not state how much 
money you want. 

Madame—Oh, is that all? Well, I’ll take 


all there is. 


Wool | 


ALL ABOUT TEXAS, 


The Southwest Texas 
[Mustrated Magazing 


Tells all about what is being said and 
done in the way of the development and 
settlement of The Great Southwest. [n. 
valuable to the Homeseeker, Invest: r:, 
Landowners, and the average rea 
$2 per annum. 


SPECIAL. 

To the first 500 sending in this clip. 
ping and $1.50 this Magazine and 
AMERICAN FarMER will both be s 
one year. Address 


T. J. SKAGGS, Publisher, 


BEEVILLE, TEXAS. 
When writing mention this paper. 


DO YOU GROW 
FLOWERS OR VEGETABLES ? 


The Seaside Gardener will help you, 
It tells how to grow plants and veye- 
tables. Through its columns you may 
ask any question of general interest to 
plant culture. Subscription price only 
50 cents per year. Published monthly, 
Twenty pages. Every person sending 
50 cents for one year’s subscription will 
get a premium worth the subscription 
price. Plants, bulbs, and seeds given 
away. Send for premium list.—C. 


TAIT, Publisher, Brunswick, Ga. 
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WIFE IT AND PAY FREIGHT. 
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18,000 now in use. World’s Fair Medal awarded machine andattache 
ments. Buy from factory and save desier’s and agent’s profits, 
Cat This Out and send to-day for machine cr large free 

FRE catalogue, testimonials and Glimpses of the World’s Fair, 
HICAGO,ILL, 


OXFORD MFG. CO, 542 Wabash Ave. C 


When writing mention this paper. 
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TO FARMERS AND HORSEOWNERS, 
‘The Horse From Birth to Death.”’ 


Enlarged edition, pocket size, handsomely bound 
and illustrated. By awell known author Phe hest 
book ever written on the subject, complete in every 
particular. Seut postpaid for only 15 cents. Address, 


H,. FEDDERSEN, 
Rosswalde, Box 140. 
Sabula, Iowa. 


FERTILIZERS ARE UNPROFITABLE, 








Unless they contain sufficient Potash. 

Complete fertilizers should contain at least six per 
cent. of Potash. 

Fertilizers for Potatoes, Tobacco, Fruits, and Vere 
tables should contain trom 10 to 15 per cent. of Potash 
Farmers should use fertilizers containing € 1h Pote 

, ash, or apply Potash salts, such as Muriate of Potash, 
| Sulphate of Potash and Kainit. For information and 


pamphlets, address, German Kali Works, 
St, New York City. 
When writing mention this paper. 


93 Nassau 


ARMS & LECS, 
WITH RUBBER HANDS & FEET. 
The Wcst Natural. Comfortable & 
Durable. Over 15,000 in use. 
Kew-Fatents & Important improves 
ment. U.S. Gov't Manufacturer. 
Mlustrated book of 430 pages and 
forniula jor measuring sent [ree. 

* A. A. MARKS, 
= 701 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 


When writing mention this paper. 








? 7 Buys our @9 Natural Finish Baby Carriage 
4 ' complete with plated steel wheel, az, 
&E springs, and one piece steam bent hanile. Made cftest . 

rial @nely finished. reliable and gueranteed for ©} years. St ed 


FREIGHT PAID; no mone e) te 
tand best knuwo 





advance. 75,01") in use. We are the oldes 
W concern ofour kind, reliable and res; 
furnished atany time. Make and sell nothing Lut what #6 
zuarantee to be as represented, sold at the lowest fs 

our large FREF 





WRITE TO-DAY for 


rrcale 1e of Intest designs and styles pul lished 
OXFORD MFG. CO., 340 Wabash Ave., Chicago, !I 


When writing mention this paper. 
penses paid. If you want employ mer 
at once oP. O. VICKERY, Augusta 


When writing mention this paper. 
to 20 days. No pay till cured 
Dr.J. STEPHENS, Lebanon, Ohio 


When writing mention this paper. 








FOR ALL. $75 8 month salary a: 
twrite 
Ma 


— 





Morphine Habit Cured in 10 





ncaa — 


neem ot 
BOOKMAERR'S WRERLS 

Machines. Prervibing for Fe 

ete. Send toprew lisw RS CO. 235 Mouroe St . Chis 


When writing mention this paper. 
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Opinions rendered as to the novelty 
and patentability of inventions and validity 
of patents. Rejected applications prose- 
cuted. All business relating to patents 
promptly attended to. 


GEORGE E. LEMON, 


Lemon Building, Washington, D. C. 
ATTORNEY AT LAW AND SOLICITOR OF 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN PATENTS. 


Established 1866. Send for 67-Page Panphich 








are thrown aside as not worth takin 
nearly as good asnew. Many jobs of 
than pay for itself in an hour’s time. 


Price, 30 cents. Postage and packing 10 cents. 


THE AMERICAN 





No. 15, FAMILY SOLDERING OUTFIT. 


This Soldering ‘ 

fit consists of | 
following articl 
A Soldering Iron, 4 
box of prepat 
Rosin, 1 bar 
Solder, 1 Scraper 
1 set full direct 
for using the ‘ 
fit, so that any 
can doa neat 
work. Oneott! 
Boldering Outtits 
will save a x! 
many dollars i" @ 
family every your 
We have no deubt 


but that every housewife can recall instances where one of these outfits would have been a } 
saving, and even now may have on hand little jobs that could be done with one of them. Many 4 
to atinman that a few minutes’ time with this outfit woul! 
repairing may be done for neighbors at a good profit. 
This is the only practical Soldering Outfit om the marac 
1 dozen by express, @:2.80. 


It will n 


Or we will send one outfit free to anyone sending us only two subgeriptions. 


FARMER, Washington, D. © 





CME FISHERMAN OUTFIT. 81.2 





S00 A 







+ 2 oON BAT» 








offered, for the low price at which we seil it. 


fail. 2 


to allure Bass and other fish. 4. Patent Hook and 


trout. 
Twelve Ringed Steel Fish H 


from Minnows to Weakfish. 
Fly; finest made, 


something useful to carry home 
|W. C. Harris, Editor of the Am 
W. & Strong 


hole packed in 





This is the time of the year when the followers of the great Izaak cy thn Sees 
articles to lure members of the finny tribe; 80 We have prepared an outfit that eclipses any thing 
Each article is made of the 
truthfully assert that if you buy the articles separately, the 

Following are the contents: 1. Artificial Worm Bait; somethiug new and 
. Strong Brass Reel; perfectly made and finished 


fish lines. 5. Bait Box; strong and well made. 6. Heavy Linen Trout old the ier a 
#7. Linen Bass or Salmon Line. 8. Furnished Line, complete with patent Float Sinker 0. 
Hook. 9. Long Cotton Line on block with hook and sinker, for Rockbass, Sunfish, Ca Sb ete izes, 

ish Hooks: best standard make, sharp points and 
11. Two Improved Trout F! 
— ks 13. Salmon Fly; pertoct, enene and gover. 
ymething useful to carry hi wy ee At Guide Book, ‘specially pbdws ay for 
can Angler, describin 
woo? sn box, mailed post-paid for only $1.00. 


THE AMERICAN FARMER, Washington, D. C. 


Walton, look up the varicu 


ye 


ote 


— material. and © ‘ 
e uble what we 
cost would a when live wor 
chan rg ee 
3. Spoon Bait; a perfect beauty, wal ar 
> : > does away with tying x” 
pleavy Linen Tro thane will hold the heavy! 


perfect barbs, ass¢ ates 
- natural brilliant colors. 12. On I ms 
. Two Snell Ho ‘ks = 
15, Patent Fish Stringer 
‘be 
every fish and how to catch them. Tb 





